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Stephen Hales, 


vicar of Teddington in Middlesex , made 
the important discovery that plants ab- 
sorb part of their food from the air. 
Hales invented artificial ventilators and 
numerous other mechanical contrivances 
as well as studying animal and plant 


physiology. From this, he turned his 





attention to chemistry, and in his prin- 
cipal book, ‘Vegetable Staticks”’, published in 1727, he stressed the importance of accurate 
weighing and measuring in chemical operations. Unfortunately, his quickness to see the 
need for accurate measurement restricted his vision in other directions. Having observed 
that plants breathe in large quantities of air, he concluded that this air could be recovered, 
and proceeded to distil, in a gun barrel, a great number of miscellaneous substances in- 
cluding tallow, hog’s blood, peas, oyster shells, tobacco, a fallow deer’s horn, camphor, 
beeswax and honey. He collected the gases he obtained and made accurate calculations 
to show the proportion they bore by weight to the original substances. There is no doubt 
that Hales unwittingly prepared crude samples of many important chemicals, but he was 
so engrossed in weighing and measuring, at the expense of accurately observing the sub- 
stances under experiment, that he failed entirely to appreciate the 
significance of much of his own work. He dismissed the various gases he 
had prepared as “air”. He died in 1761, and was honoured by being eC “7 
buried in Westminster Abbey. “oma - 
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ASPECTS 


By LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


ISTORY IS SELDOM JUST to failure. The 
H rise of the Bolsheviks to power in 

Russia thirty-four years ago, their more 
surprising retention of power, the industrial 
and military achievements of the Soviet state— 
all these events have tended to create the belief 
that the Bolshevik dictatorship was the neces- 
sary and the only way for Russia. Now that 
opinion in the West has woken up, somewhat 
belatedly, to the nature of that dictatorship, it 
is interesting to turn back to the history of the 
early years of the Russian Revolution and to 
consider not so much those who succeeded, as 
those who failed. Were they merely rival 
aspirants to dictatorship, “supporters of a 
bankrupt order ”, swept from the field by the 
stronger team? Or did they try to guide the 
new Russia along a path which would avoid 
the horrors and inhumanity which are now 
found side by side with the material achieve- 
ments ? 

The Russian autocracy collapsed in mid- 
March of 1917. Corrupt, distracted, and lack- 
ing support anywhere in the country, it crum- 
bled in a few days. The fall of the monarchy 
had been brought about by no political party, 
let alone the Bolsheviks. The bread riots in 
Petrograd which led to its overthrow were the 
spontaneous expression of popular despair. The 
people were war-weary and hungry ; the morale 
of the army after nearly three years’ fighting 
was dangerously low. The maladministrations 
of the monarchy and its advisers had contri- 
buted not a little to these results. Thus it hap- 


pened that the fall of the autocracy was wel- 
comed on all sides, but for different reasons : 
to the officers and to the upper and middle 
classes it meant an end to military mismanage- 
ment and new hope of military victory ; to 
many millions of peasants in soldiers’ uniforms 
it meant a speedy end to the war. 

When, after centuries of autocratic govern- 
ment, a revolution unexpectedly releases a 
backward country from autocracy, it is obvious 
that unless that country can quickly create a 
moderate and yet authoritative government, it 
will lie at the mercy of any demagogue with 
resolution enough to seize power. A firm 
coalition between the liberal and socialist par- 
ties in Russia in March 1917 might have pre- 
vented the rise of Bolshevism by creating the 
necessary framework of order. Yet such a 
coalition proved, from the start, an impossi- 
bility. For this each of the parties concerned 
shares the blame, and the political history of 
Russia provides the explanation. 

The autocracy had pursued a policy of sus- 
picion and repression against all progressive 
elements in the country, drawing little dis- 
tinction between the moderate reformers and 
the extremists. The constitutional concessions 
wrung from it in 1905 had been circumvented 
and frustrated. The result was that, in 1917, 
the three main republican parties—the liberals, 
the social democrats, and the socialist revolu- 
tionaries—were better versed in theory than 
in practice. Their experience was of con- 
spiracy and interminable debate, rather than 
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of patient and practical work in parliament, 
in committee and in trade unions. Now, in 
March 1917, with the sudden and largely 
unexpected remoyal of the shackles of auto- 
cracy, each party saw salvation only in terms 
of its own doctrine. With few exceptions, none 
saw it in terms of compromise, unity and 
determined practical effort. One such notable 
exception was the small independent group of 
social democrats led by Plekhanov, the founder 
of Marxism in Russia. 

The liberals rallied without exception to the 
new republic, and formed the core of the 
Provisional Government. Their immediate de- 
termination was to lead the war to a victorious 
conclusion. Thereafter a Constituent Assembly 
elected by universal franchise would decide the 
future of Russia, and above all the burning 
question of the distribution of land to the 
peasantry. The position of the liberals was 
from the first unenviable. In the absence of a 
strong Russian middle class, their authority, 
indeed their survival, depended either on the 
backing of the army command, or on the 
backing of the socialist parties as spokesmen 
for the peasantry and the soldiers. But they 
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failed to win this support from either side. The 
liberals first antagonized the army by yielding 
to the demands of the socialists and introducing 
a system of democracy in the army, which un- 
dermined discipline at a critical moment. 
They alienated it still further by refusing to 
take resolute steps against the Bolsheviks, who 
before long scarcely concealed their aim of 
seizing power. But they were not prepared, as 
liberals, to use the repressive methods of the 
overthrown autocracy against political oppo- 
nents, however unscrupulous. They also feared 
that, if they called on the army for help against 
the Bolsheviks, they would be themselves 
overthrown by a military dictatorship. On the 
other hand, they antagonized the socialist 
parties primarily because such steps as they 
took to end the war in a “ democratic ” peace 
were not sufficiently radical to satisfy these 
parties. When the end came, the liberals found 
themselves abandoned by both sides—one of 
the factors which ensured the survival of the 
Bolsheviks in power. 

The two socialist parties concerned were the 
Menshevik wing of the Social Democratic 
party (at that time a majority) and the agrarian 
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STALIN, 1918 


Socialist Revolutionaries. The socialist parties 
did not at first enter into coalition in the 
Provisional Government: Their influence pre- 
dominated in the Councils, or Soviets, which 
sprang up spontaneously all over the country, 
and particularly in the Petrograd Soviet. So 
far as the Mensheviks were concerned, as true 
Marxists they did not consider it their function 
to govern in the first phase of the revolution, 
the bourgeois democratic phase. During this 
period they saw their mission as one of control : 
their duty was to see to it that the liberal 
parties governed in the interests of the workers. 
They thus rapidly acquired influence without 
responsibility. The socialist revolutionaries, 
who claimed to speak for the vast peasantry, 
adopted a similar policy. Deadlock inevitably 
resulted. Repeated attempts were made to 
resolve this deadlock by uneasy coalitions, but 
their success depended on a spirit of practical 
compromise which neither of these doctrinaire 
and inexperienced parties possessed. At a 
time when nothing but drastic measures could 
have saved the situation, they were not pre- 
pared either to give the Provisional Government 
the authority to carry them through, or to seize 
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power and carry them through themselves. 
They were not prepared to end the war by the 
simple expedient of walking out of it. But 
neither were most of them prepared to support 
the measures necessary for carrying on the war. 
They compromised by half-hearted support, 
coupled with loud demands for peace, which 
still further demoralized the army. They 
wanted immediate results from the revolution. 
But they were not prepared to help build the 
stable order on which such results depended, 
or to entrust the building of it to those who 
were perhaps alone capable of doing so. 

The small Bolshevik wing of the social 
democrats, under the leadership of Lenin, who 
arrived in the capital from exile about a month 
after the revolution, adopted throughout a 
policy of radical and uncompromising oppo- 
sition to the Provisional Government and to the 
other socialist parties. No serious steps were 
taken to restrict Bolshevik activities. In such 
conditions, the seizure of power by the Bol- 
sheviks on the 7th November, 1917 presented 
little difficulty. The Bolsheviks promised the 
earth—peace, land, bread, freedom. In the 
major Cities, at any rate, and in the army units 





which mattered, the ones closest to the capital, 
they rapidly won support away from the 


socialists. They did not when they seized 
power, or for that matter at any time since, 
enjoy a majority in the country. The elections 
to the Constituent Assembly were held a few 
weeks after the Bolshevik coup d’état. The 
Bolsheviks gained only one quarter of the 
votes in these elections, which a recent detailed 
study has described as ones in which “the vast 
majority of the electorate freely exercised the 
right of suffrage”. The great majority of the 
Russian people voted for socialism, but not for 
Bolshevism. It was the fact that they were 
and remained a minority, and not the oppo- 
sition of any extreme right or reactionary 
elements, which determined from the first the 
violent nature of Bolshevik rule. 

While it was easy for the Bolsheviks to 
seize power, it seemed at the outset that they 
would have the greatest difficulty in retaining 
it. Yet the hesitation and disunity of their 
opponents assured them victory in the end. 
The attitude of the army was the first question 
upon which much turned. Though demoralized 
by weariness and by desertions, there were still 
more than sufficient units in the field to sweep 
the Bolsheviks from their insecure power, had 
prompt and decisive action been taken. No 
such immediate attempt was made. The troops, 
where they were not pro-Bolshevik, preferred 
a policy of neutrality to the possibility of civil 
war. The officers, in the first few critical days, 
were not prepared to come to the aid of the 
Provisional Government, which they distrusted 
little less than they detested the Bolsheviks. 
They may have hoped that, if the Bolsheviks 
got rid of the Provisional Government, they 
could then in turn sweep away the Bolsheviks. 
If so, they miscalculated their strength. Within 
a few months of the Bolshevik revolution, 
however, they succeeded in rallying a volunteer 
army in the interior of Russia to wage civil war. 
They were supported by a legion of Czechs, 
who in a clash with the Bolsheviks in May of 
1918, fired the first shots. They also received 
some support from the Allied Powers, who 
were anxious to restore an Eastern front in the 
campaign with Germany. This front had been 
eliminated when Lenin proposed an armistice 
immediately after seizing power. The Allies 
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now hoped that Russian armies would over- 
throw the Bolsheviks and carry on the war 
with Germany. For over two years, until the 
end of 1920, various anti-Bolshevik armies 
struggled against the new Bolshevik Red Army, 
and were all defeated. Their defeat was not 
entirely due to the valour of the Red Army, 
important as this factor was. Trotsky attri- 
buted the victory of the Bolsheviks mainly to 
the political ineptitude of the White Com- 
manders. Their policy of restoring the land to 
the dispossessed landlords in the territories 
which they reconquered, and their methods of 
dictatorship, which yielded in no respect to 
those of the Bolsheviks, swung the balance of 
peasant support to the side of the Bolsheviks as 
the lesser of two evils. Trotsky, as the chief 
architect and organizer of the Red Army 
throughout the civil war, was in the best 
position to judge. The Allied intervention, at 
no time sufficient to turn the scales, also served 
to rally national feeling in the country against 
the invader. 

The political opposition, following on the 
Bolshevik coup d’état, presents the more 
interesting problem. Lenin before long had to 
face certain difficulties inside his own party. 
Ostensibly power had-been seized in the name 
of the All-Russian Congress of Soviets, a body 
upon which the Bolsheviks and their supporters 
had a bare majority, and in which the socialist 
parties were strongly represented. There had 
been nothing in Lenin’s utterances to suggest 
that a one-party dictatorship was to be estab- 
lished, nor that the ordinary freedoms of 
speech and press were to be promptly sup- 
pressed. When forced, in November i917, 
under the threat of a general strike by the 
union of railwaymen, to go through the 
motions of attempting to form a coalition with 
the socialist parties, Lenin astounded his 
followers by explaining to them in private 
conclave that he was merely playing for time. 
The simple railwaymen were in the end 
placated by a coalition with the dissident left 
wing of the socialist revolutionaries, whose 
views at the time were identical with those of 
the Bolsheviks. The impact of Lenin’s 
duplicity on his party, together with the sup- 
pression of some socialist as well as of the 
liberal newspapers, led to a short-lived party 
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crisis and to a number of resignations from the 
Bolshevik leadership. There was another minor 
crisis in January 1918 when Lenin decided to 
disperse the Constituent Assembly after one 
day’s session. There was a major crisis in 
March 1918 when Lenin insisted on signing 
peace with Germany, on Germany’s terms. He 
had repeatedly promised—before seizing power 
—that, if Germany refused the Bolshevik con- 
ditions of “‘ democratic ” peace, i.e. peace with- 
out annexations of territory or peoples, he 
would launch a revolutionary war. This revo- 
lutionary war, or popular rising against the 
imperialist invaders, was designed to kindle 
revolution in Germany and throughout Europe. 
With this promise now thrown to the winds, a 
serious revolt against Lenin spread through the 
Bolshevik party. Lenin weathered all these 
crises without difficulty. His personal authority 
over his party far outweighed that of any other 
leader. His opponents within the party under- 
stood only too well that their personal chances 
of survival, if they broke with him, were slight. 
Those who had resigned soon petitioned for 
reinstatement, and dissident groups acknow- 
ledged their error. Throughout the civil war 
the common peril cemented the Bolshevik 
party. 

The liberals were immediately outlawed 
after the seizure of power and played little 
part in subsequent events. Some perished in 
prison, many escaped. A group of them sur- 
vived in hiding long enough to help to organize 
a plot for the forcible overthrow of the Bol- 
sheviks. The plot was uncovered and many 
dozens paid with their lives. The socialists in 
the main repudiated the violent seizure of 
power, though groups on the extreme left of 
each of the two parties were willing to make 
common cause with the Bolsheviks. This col- 
laboration was uneasy from the start and short- 
lived. As for the main body of the two big 
socialist parties, each adopted a very different 
policy. 

The socialist revolutionaries, for all their 
antagonism to the Bolsheviks, hesitated to take 
up arms. At one time they hoped that the 
Constituent Assembly would restore them to 
their rightful position. Even when it became 
plain that this Assembly’s existence was likely 
to be shortlived, they could not bring them- 
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selves to resort to force in its defence, though 
there were several regiments in the capital 
prepared to support them if they gave the order. 
Only when peace with Germany was signed by 
Russia did they decide to resort to arms, justi- 
fying the civil war as a continuation of the war 
against Germany, in whose interests they now 
believed the Bolsheviks to be acting. They 
joined the Czech legionaries and set up new 
provisional governments, on the Volga, in 
Siberia and elsewhere. Yet this resistance 
was brief. Before long the socialist govern- 
ments had been swept away by more resolute 
White military dictatorships. Allied victory over 
Germany no longer made it possible to justify 
the civil war as a war primarily directed against 
Germany. The socialist revolutionaries were 
thus faced with the prospect of fighting Bol- 
shevism under the banner of the White generals, 
and the great majority of them refused to do so. 
Some capitulated to the Bolsheviks ; others 
escaped abroad to form an emigré party. Only 
individuals and individual groups continued 
the fight. It was such individual extremists 
also who were responsible for the risings, 
assassinations and the attempt on the life of 
Lenin in the summer and autumn of 1918, 
which were used to justify the official inaugura- 
tion by the Bolsheviks of the so-called Red 
Terror in September 1918. 

An entirely different policy was adopted by 
the Mensheviks. They chose from the outset 
to play the part of a legal opposition. Their aim 
was by political action in the Soviets and in the 
trade unions, and by written and spoken propa- 
ganda to turn the Bolsheviks from the method 
of dictatorship to a system of democracy, or at 
any rate democracy for all socialist parties. It 
was no easy task. Although officially outlawed 
for only a short period—from June to Novem- 
ber 1918—they were confronted with a much 
more formidable campaign of illegal persecu- 
tion. Their newspapers were suppressed, their 
activities interrupted by frequent arrests, and 
their chance of success in elections frustrated 
by every form of violence and chicanery. Yet, 
in spite of these difficulties, the Mensheviks 
achieved remarkable success. It is not possible 
to measure their success in election figures, 
since elections were rigged and were no indica- 
tion of opinion. But by the end of 1920 the 








Mensheviks had the support of majorities in a 
number of important trade unions, and a wide 
following among the workers. What was more 
serious from the point of view of the Bolshevik 
leaders, their unceasing advocacy of democracy 
in trade union and soviet elections, of the 
elementary freedoms, and of some rudiments 
of legality in government, were beginning to 
find a responsive echo within the Bolshevik 
party itself. 

The end of the civil war had brought a 
change in the temper of the Bolshevik rank and 
file. With victory achieved, they were grow- 
ing resentful of the dictatorship of the Central 
Committee over the party. They resented 
the privileges of the party bureaucrats. They 
demanded the right to voice their criticism 
without fear of reprisals and to elect their own 
local party and trade union organizations 
without nomination from the centre. When, in 
March 1921, the sailors of the naval base of 
Kronstadt mutinied and demanded free elec- 
tions, free speech and an end to party dictator- 
ship and administrative terror, they were 
supported by up to half the local Bolsheviks. 
Of the remainder, the majority remained 
neutral. 

Faced with this situation, there were two 
alternatives open to Lenin. One was to yield 
to the demand for moderation and for some 
semblance of liberty. This would have revived 
some of the waning enthusiasm which the 
revolution had once evoked, and it would have 
allowed the development in Russia of the ele- 
ments of order and self-reliance which the 
country had always lacked. But this course 
would have entailed the loss by the Bolsheviks 
of their monopoly of power, since they must 
inevitably have shared it at any rate with the 
Mensheviks. The other alternative, which 
Lenin adopted, was to launch Russia on the 
path which she has since pursued. The Men- 
sheviks and the socialist revolutionaries still at 
large were eliminated from the political scene 
by arrests, which no longer, as hitherto, proved 
temporary. Opposition groups within the 
Bolshevik party were proscribed. Compara- 
tively moderate men like Preobrazhensky and 
Krestinsky were removed from the party 
secretariat. A new party apparatus was set up, 
with Molotov in charge, soon to be succeeded 
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by his patron, Stalin. Before long it became 
evident that the function of this party apparatus 
was to secure submission and implicit obe- 
dience, to eliminate criticism and to ensure 
complete control by the Central Committee over 
all party activity throughout the country. 
Lenin had started the modern form of the one 
party state on its path. At the same time, by 
limited concessions to free enterprise he lulled 
the violent opposition of the peasantry to the 
Bolshevik policy of forcible food-requisitioning. 
These also made possible the revival of Russian 
industry, which had almost reached collapse. 
The Mensheviks had for some time been 
advocating just such a policy. It was not a 
coincidence that the initiation of it by Lenin 
was accompanied by their elimination from the 
political scene. In order to adopt their policy 
without admitting them to a share in the 
government, he muzzled them forever. 
Lenin justified the eclipse of his socialist 
political opponents by an appeal to the argu- 
ment of self-preservation. He argued that the 
Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries were, 
wittingly or unwittingly, agents of the White 
Guards, of the imperialists, or of the secret 
services of foreign powers. This argument 
might appear more convincing if the elimina- 
tion of Lenin’s socialist opponents had taken 
place during the course of the civil war, when 
there was a serious threat that the Bolsheviks 
might yet be defeated. For the fact is that the 
socialist opposition was tolerated to some extent 
during the civil war, and only exterminated 
when the threat from the White Armies and 
from Allied intervention no longer existed. 
Lenin’s argument has often been reiterated 
and is still to be met with. For example, Mr. 
E. H. Carr, after a short sketch of the socialist 
opposition between 1917 and 1921 in the 
recently published first volume of his The 
Bolshevik Revolution, concludes: “ If it was 
true that the Bolshevik régime was not prepared 
after the first few months to tolerate an organized 
Opposition, it was equally true that no opposi- 
tion was prepared to remain within legal limits. 
The premise of dictatorship was common to 
both sides of the argument.” This assertion 
is not altogether true even of the Socialist 
Revolutionaries. It is true only in that they 
resorted to arms against the Bolshevik régime 
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after the Constituent Assembly, in which they 
had gained a majority, was dispersed by force ; 
and that some individuals within the party 
were prepared to co-operate with the White 
Armies in order to bring about the displace- 
ment of the Bolshevik dictatorship by a military 
dictatorship. It is wholly untrue of the 
Mensheviks, the most important political 
opposition. If the history of the rise to power 
of the Bolsheviks is to be seen in the light of 
historical fact, then it is time that these ghosts 
of Lenin’s propaganda were laid once and for 
all. Lenin’s “ legal ” opponents failed because, 
although they had the moral authority, they 
were not prepared to use Lenin’s methods in 
order to defeat him. Conversely, his opponents 
in the field, the White Armies, while fully pre- 
pared to use Lenin’s own methods against him, 
failed because they lacked the moral authority 
to reinforce their arms. 

It remains to consider why Lenin’s oppo- 
nents within the Bolshevik party accepted his 
new political policy. For no major Bolshevik 
leader was prepared to head those who opposed 
Lenin. It is significant that there was no open 
support for the Kronstadt mutineers within 
the Bolshevik party anywhere outside Kron- 
stadt. Some of the Bolshevik leaders, such as 
Karl Radek, a future victim of Stalin’s purges, 
saw that the weapon now being forged could 
some day be turned against themselves. 
Trotsky, who a few years later was to lead an 
opposition against Stalin on this very issue of 
inner party freedom, fully supported Lenin in 
1921. There were two main reasons for this 
submission. In the first place, no one fully 
grasped the real nature of the apparatus of 
control which was being created. The know- 
ledge that their own monopoly of power was 
in jeopardy, the panic induced by the grim 
reality of the Kronstadt mutiny, in progress 
while the party congress which passed the 
fateful new resolutions was in session—all 
contributed to obscure the issue. Some may 
have had apprehensions. But no one saw the 


simple truth that, if unlimited and uncontrolled 
power is put into the hands of one small group, 
the inevitable result must be loss of all freedom 
for all except the strongest and least scrupulous 
member of that group. But the main reason 
was the ascendancy which Lenin’s personality 
had won over the party. The spirit which under- 
lay the Bolshevik revolution was the spirit of 
surrender. The liberals and socialists had sur- 
rendered rather than face squarely the issues 
which confronted them. The Bolsheviks had, 
in turn, surrendered their will and judgment 
to Lenin when he led the coup d’état of 
November 1917. They surrendered again when 
the promises of freedom, of revolutionary war, 
of the workers’ state, were successively shattered. 
It was too late for them to draw back now. 

Thus Lenin’s blind rejection of compromise 
and his bid for sole power both made the 
Bolshevik revolution and, in the course of time, 
destroyed what it stood for. According to 
Trotsky’s accounts, Lenin died disappointed 
with what he had created. This may well be 
true, for there is some independent evidence 
of serious dissension in 1922 between Lenin 
and the new masters of Russia, Stalin and 
Zinoviev, eighteen months before Lenin’s 
death, but after illlness had removed him from 
active control of affairs. Few men in history 
can have made a greater mark on the fate 
of their country, and few men have thrown 
away a greater opportunity. In 1917, with his 
country reduced to chaos by irresolute leader- 
ship, Lenin had the courage to seize power into 
his own hands. One can criticize his methods, 
while allowing due praise to his resolution. 
But in 1921, when wisdom, vision, compromise 
and moderation might have given Russia the 
beginnings of normal democratic development, 
he failed. His one lasting achievement remains 
that of having created an instrument of state 
tyranny, which in time completed the work he 
began—the elimination of moderation, toler- 
ance, freedom and responsibility from the 
political life of his country. 
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The Temple of Apollo 


N A SHELF OF LAND, stony and sloping, 
() was built the Sanctuary of Delphi beside 
the Castalian Spring. Looking from the 

shelf to the south-west, you see the distant 
Gulf of Corinth and some of the mountains of 
North Arcadia beyond. Below the shelf is a 
drop of nearly 2,000 feet into the deep and 
narrow gorge of the river Pleistos. You may 
descend with difficulty, ford the river, and 
climb more easily the south side of the gorge 
in order to get, looking northwards, the best 
view of the ancient sanctuary and the modern 
village of Kastri beside it. Then you see the 
cliffs towering behind Delphi to the height of 
another 2,000 feet. Later, the ascent of those 
same cliffs having been made by a rock-track 
called “‘ the Bad Stair ”’, the traveller comes on 
to a high undulating plain at about 4,000 feet 
above sea-level. There are patches of forest, 
small tarns, meadows covered with the perfect 
wild-flowers of a Greek spring and early summer; 
and beyond and over all this, to the east, there 
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[E/E By CHARLES 

, * 
Delphi I: 

rises the great snow-capped dome of Parnassos 

yet another 4,000 feet above the plain on which 

it stands. 

That very condensed description of the 
situation within Greece of the Holiest Place 
of the Greeks is needed, because the position 
and the atmosphere of awe created for them 
that sense of the numinous, combined with 
authority, which gave the place so much power 
in historical Greece. Delphi, always one of the 
very little Greek towns, exercised an influence 
on the rest of Greece which now appears—and 
in the ancient world often appeared—most 
disproportionate to its size ; and this influence 
was derived very largely from a curious pro- 
cedure: the employment of the Spirit of 
Divination in the service of politics. It is of 
considerable interest to study the mechanism 
of prophecy and the results achieved by its 
careful application on the lives and actions of 
individuals and States. 

Apollo, the god of the place in historical 
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Pythian Apollo 


times, had replaced earlier female divinities 
who were thought to have prophesied. The 
legend told that he had slain Python, a great 
serpent, and received the title of Pythian 
Apollo, for which reason his priestess was 
known as the Pythia. In later times the title 
might be given to lesser women like the young 
slave-girl who followed Paul and his com- 
panions at Philippi, causing them much trouble, 
and who was described as possessing a 
“Python ” spirit. But only the inspired official 
priestess at Delphi was really entitled to such a 
name. Successive Pythian priestesses were 
thought of as mystical brides of Apollo and 
were in earlier times virgins; but, after a 
young Pythia had been raped by a rough laird 
from the mountains of Thessaly, a change was 
introduced and the prophetess was always 
elderly—over fifty—though dressed sym- 
bolically in the garb of a young girl. In the days 
when Greek states and neighbouring kingdoms 
and empires flourished there were usually two 
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Delphi (on the right, under the highest crag) seen from 
across the Pleitstos Gorge 


or three Pythias available to take turns of duty 
in the adyton—the oracular vault situated below 
floor-level in the basement of the temple. 
Nowadays, if you stand beside the theatre 
of Dionysos and look down on to the huge 
platform of Apollo’s temple—several Doric 
columns of which stand up at the east end—you 
may see, nearer to the west end, a deep dark 
cavity which was approached by a steep stair. 
You may scramble down into it and wonder 
at its small size. But in ancient days this 
adyton was the Holy of Holies, to which few 
but a Pythia and her priest-interpreter might 
have access. In the small room of about 8 by 
12 feet, there was, in the natural rock of the 
floor, a long fissure, through which water ran, 
brought there in pipes from the “ prophetic ” 
spring Kassotis. That water still runs, but no 
longer through the basement of the temple, 
since it has been diverted for the use of the 
villagers of Kastri nearby, and is of unusual 
excellence. They serve it to you in the small 
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Inscription-covered wall beneath the Temple of Apollo 


Hotel Castalia. In one corner of the adyton 
stood the empty tomb of Dionysos, wheréin, 
they said, the god’s divine remains had been 
kept after the giants tore him in pieces and 
before his father Zeus ordained his Resurrec- 
tion. A bronze statue of Apollo, gilt all over 
and glittering in the dim light of smoking oil- 
lamps, stood somewhere near the centre, while 
in another corner was the Holiest object of all : 
the omphalos, the navel-stone, inscribed in very 
early letters with the word “ADS”, 


meaning “‘ of Earth ”, the great goddess whose 
cult preceded that of Apollo. This little, ancient 
limestone fetish, once believed to mark the 
true centre of the earth, is only 153 inches in 
diameter and 11} inches high. It was covered 
in a net of thick fillets of wool which almost 
concealed it, and was flanked by a pair of solid 
gold eagles. Last in the catalogue of strange 
paraphernalia, and not least in interest, was the 
Holy Tripod. This was placed so that it 
straddled the runnel in the floor which carried 











The Theatre, with the Temple of Apollo below 


the prophetic water from Kassotis, and, when 
the Pythia was due for her turn of duty, she sat 
upon this tripod. Certain early Fathers of the 
Church—Origen and Saint John Chrysostom— 
who entertained their flocks with the record 
of such details, reported that the Pythia was 
deemed to be physically impregnated by a 
divine essence from Apollo rising from the 
fissure in the rock, and consequently prophe- 
sied. Be that as it may, the Krodos Painter 
working about 425 B.c. in Athens, which was 
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often closely linked with Delphi, painted in the 
tondo of a handsome cup a Pythia and a Priest, 
labelling her “‘ Themis ”’, the prototype of every 
prophetess. She sits upon the tripod and fixes 
her gaze upon a silver bowl of water which she 
is about to drink, while in her right hand she 
holds a sprig of bay-laurel. 

And this sprig is in a sense the most impor- 
tant thing in the picture, because it explains so 
much. She is still quiet and dignified, but that 
cannot last for long ; soon intoxication is to 








come from that bay-laurel. She has washed in 
water from the Castalian Spring; she has 
drunk from the silver bowl water of Kassotis ; 
the priest-interpreter has begun to burn, over 
an oil-flame, barley-grains and chopped bay- 
leaves, the fumes of which fill the little vault 
with clouds of smoke ; and at that moment she 
begins to chew the bay-sprig in her hand. 
Cyanide of potassium is the name we now give 
to the essence she is getting from those leaves ; 
a small quantity, of course, or she would die, 
but insidious, exciting—you know well what a 
good cook can do to-day with judicious use of 
those subtle, provocative leaves—and in- 
toxicating. The adyton fills with smoke; a 
small grating in the ceiling allows some fumes 
to escape—otherwise the celebrants would 
suffocate ; but the escaping fumes exercise 
their dizzy influence on the postulants anxiously 
awaiting above the answer of the Prophetess. 
Now the Pythia has attained “‘ ecstasy ”, she 
has gone under—under the “influence” ; 
she talks, talks, talks, incoherently—but not 
entirely so. She has heard the question that 
was put and, since she has a “ spirit of divina- 
tion ” in which she herself completely believes, 
since she is possessed of “‘ second sight ”’, since 
she has got that “‘ something ” which we have 
all at some time met in some otherwise foolish 
fortune-teller—“ something ” we have failed 
to explain—since she has all this, the Pythia is 
saying things, often well above the nonsense 
level. The priest-interpreter memorizes or 
takes down her words as quickly as may be ; 
then there is a pause, for the words require 
editing and interpreting by another, the 
prophetes, or “‘ speaker ” for the god, who may 
give them out either in verse or in prose. 
Lastly, there awaits the postulant an exegetes 
Pythochrestos—another member of the Staff, 
doubtless appointed for natural good manners 
and adroitness—whose job it is to explain the 
obscure and difficult bits to the satisfaction, if 
possible, of the serious enquirer. 

Such was the mechanism of prophecy in the 
holiest and most celebrated of all oracles in 
ancient times. Its application to the active 
world, outside Delphi, was worthy of note both 
for its successes and for its failures. Why did 
the outer world fall for the snare with such 
ease? Firstly perhaps because divination, 


carrying the message of the god himself in that 











magnificent situation, with crag and crevice, 
gorge and rushing water, eagles wheeling 
among towering cliffs, skies of the bluest, but 
often black with deafening thunder, and ever 
the deep dark olive groves and distant sea— 
because divination in that setting must more 
impress the imagination than any prophetic 
words given in less majestic, god-touched 
surroundings. 

Secondly, because the Pythia was frequently 
right ; and those who subconsciously wish to 
be persuaded of something remember all the 
times when the answer was right, forgetting 
most of the times when it was wrong. The 
Pythia had what the gipsy-woman has: an 
unexplained ability to skip Space—and some- 
times Time—where the little affairs of indi- 
viduals are concerned. She could tell a man 
that his maternal aunt would die within the 
month ; she might know about King Croesus 
and his silly cookery test (of which more below), 
because trivialities could pass into a trivial 
mind emptied of its own trifling preoccupation. 
But where major issues were concerned, con- 
flicts or policies, statesmen in conspiracy, 
kingdoms plotting the overthrow of kingdoms, 
she cannot really have functioned, unless by 
pure chance. 

And here one must recognize the third reason 
for which Greek and Barbarian alike could be 
impressed by prophecy from Delphi: the 
place must certainly have had an exceptionally 
efficient, international, political Intelligence 
Service. The adroit priestly attaché, the 
exegetes Pythochrestos—call him the exegete— 
who explained to you any obscurities in the 
answer you had received, was a member of this 
Service, which must have possessed a valuable 
and important collection of archives, together 
with dossiers on all important persons. These 
may not have been kept within the sanctuary, 
but in some part of the little town where the 
priesthood had its college. In all Greece the 
Delphic priesthood was the only one that came 
near to being what we mean by the term to-day 
—a whole-time priestly caste, differentiated 
from other men. But, even in Delphi, they 
were not really whole-time men and must have 
had other jobs as well; nor were they all 
Delphic-born. That famous and brilliant poly- 
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math, Plutarch of Chaeronea, who flourished 
between about A.D. 46 and 125, was an honorary 
“ life-priest ” of Delphi, a distinction which 
can probably best be paralleled with a Fellow- 
ship at All Souls, Oxford. 

In the process of time the Delphic college 
must have collected and filed a great deal of 
useful information about the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea since every visitor from 
afar had plenty to tell. Constant correspon- 
dence with the kingdom of Lydia and with 
some lesser barbarian—that is foreign—princi- 
palities kept Apollo’s “‘ Foreign Office” well 
informed ; but the further a land was removed 
from the sea the less they knew about it. At 
one time it was fashionable to draw a com- 
parison between the influence of Delphi and 
that of the medieval Papacy, but this will not 
hold except in a few minor details. Pythian 
Apollo possessed no authoritative control over 
the whole of Greek religion ; he might give 


The Corycian Plain, 4,000 feet up, looking east to the summit of Parnassus 





advice about it, but his moral instruction went 
little further than what was implied by the 
famous maxims of the Seven Sages inscribed 
in the entrance of his temple: “‘ Know thy- 
self’, ““ Don’t exceed”, “‘ the Mean is best” ; 
and Apollo’s representatives could not exercise 
anything comparable to the powers of interdict 
and excommunication. Only the wide know- 
ledge which the Papacy possessed of kingdoms 
and of men was matched by a parallel store of 
knowledge possessed by Delphi. It was this 
which first made a great reputation for the place 
because of the wise and helpful advice Apollo 
was enabled to give to prospective colonists, 
especially in the seventh century B.C., the great 
age of Greek colonization. 

Postulants might be roughly classified as 
follows : Colonial pioneers, oriental potentates, 
Spartans, other Greeks ; and they all derived 
some benefit and some hurt from the Pythian 
prophetic machine. The help given to Founding 











Fathers of Greek colonies has been mentioned, 
and the successful colony ever afterwards kept 
up its links with Delphi. Greek religion, it 
has been observed, was quite free of the prosely- 
tizing urge, for the Greeks never thought them- 
selves possessed of the sole faith, and were 
therefore more interested in learning the 
beliefs of others than in propagating their own. 
It was only in this one matter of colonization 
that a touch of the missionary seemed to appear, 
for every new Greek colony was commanded 
to worship in the new settlement not only the 
gods of the motherland whence it derived, but 
also very specially ““ Founder Apollo ”’, and to 
build him a temple in the new land. He was to 
accompany—certainly not to displace—any 
other gods. And for the Pythian Sanctuary 
there was great benefit, since it would be a 
graceless colony indeed which did not send to 
Delphi a regular supply of gifts. 

Oriental potentates—and especially the 
multi-millionaire kings of Lydia from Gyges 
to Croesus—not only helped greatly to augment 
the reputation of Delphi, but also conferred 
upon it gifts of such immense wealth as to raise 
oracle, temple, sanctuary and town to the 
height of prosperity. Some fragments of these 
rich gifts began to be unearthed by the French 
excavators in 1939 and would have astonished 
the world had it not been absorbed in war. 
Gyges, who usurped the Lydian throne about 
685 B.C., agreed with his opponents to abide 
by Apollo’s decision as to whether or no he 
should rule, and when the Pythia duly pro- 
nounced in his favour he began to shower gifts 
on Delphi. The last of his line was the cele- 
brated Croesus who, meditating a preventive 
war against the dangerously growing power of 
Persia under Cyrus after 550 B.c., decided to 
put all the well-known oracles of the day to 
the test. Accordingly he sent trusted Lydian 
envoys to try them out. The story of this 
episode as recounted by Herodotus in his First 
Book is entertaining : 

Now his purpose in sending hither and thither 
was to learn if the oracles had any wisdom ; so 
that, if they were found to know the truth, he 
migiit send a second time and ask them whether 
he should make war against Persia. And when he 
sent the Lydians to test the oracles, he charged 
them thus, that from the day they set forth from 


Sardis they should keep count of the days and on 
the hundredth enquire of the oracles and ask 
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Gold plaque, found at Delphi in 1939. It may have 
formed part of one of the gifts of Croesus. 


what Croesus the son of Alyattes, king of the 
Lydians, was doing ; and whatsoever each of the 
oracles should prophesy they should write down 
and bring back to him. Now what the other 
oracles prophesied is told by none ; but at Delphi, 
as soon as the Lydians entered into the hall to 
enquire of the god, before they asked the quest- 
ion they were charged with, the Pythia spake 
thus in hexameter measure : 
I know the number of the sands and the 
measures of the sea ; 
I comprehend the dumb, and hear him that 
speaketh not. 
A smell is come about my senses of a stout- 
hided tortoise, 
Seethed in a vessel of brass with the meat of a 
lamb ; 
Brass is spread beneath it, and with brass it 
is clad. 
These things, when the Pythia prophesied them, 
the Lydians wrote down ; and they departed and 
returned unto Sardis. And when the others that 
had been sent out were also come bringing their 
answers, then Croesus unfolded the writings one 
by one and looked thereon. And none of them 
liked him, until he read that which came from 
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Delphi, which straightway he did accept and 
worshipped, deeming that the only oracle was that 
at Delphi because it had found out what he did. 
For after he had sent the messengers to the several 
oracles, he waited for the appointed day, and 
devised a thing impossible to guess: he cut in 
pieces a tortoise and a lamb, and himself seethed 
them together in a cauldron of brass, which he 
covered with a brazen lid. 


This episode, which in all probability 
actually occurred, may have been evidence for 
the Pythia’s “second sight” and veridical 
vision under drugs ; it was assuredly no token 
of her political judgment. But the King of 
Lydia—unable to distinguish between the 
trivially Inexplicable and the cosmically Inef- 
fable—was so deeply impressed by the answer 
given that he put unquestioning fa’ ch in Delphi. 
Gifts to astound were bestowed on the sanc- 
tuary, and every townsman of Delphi received 
a generous money-prize. Then came the next 
question—the important question for which all 
this elaborate plan had been made : “‘ Croesus, 
the king of the Lydians and of other nations, 
now asketh you whether he shall make war 
against the Persians.” And the answer came 
back “ that if he made war against the Persians, 
he should humble a great empire”. This was 
no Pythia talking, but the “ interpretation ” 
of a cautious exegete, uncertain about the 
balance of power and strength of armies east of 
the Lydian kingdom. In the event Croesus 
was defeated and became the prisoner of 
Cyrus, who permitted him to transmit to Delphi 
a long message of protest and reproach. The 
written answer he received was simple : 


Touching the prophecy that was given him, 
Croesus doth ill to find fault ; for Apollo foretold 
him that if he warred against the Persians he 
should humble a great empire ; and he thereupon, 
if he would have been well-counselled, ought to 
have sent and enquired whether he spake of his 
own empire or of the empire of Cyrus. But 
because he comprehended not the saying, neither 
enquired again, let him declare himself the guilty 
one. 


The Spartans, as a whole, were a trial to 
Delphic patience, for the Faithful who display 
an excess of fidelity are always a liability to any 
well-organized religious machine. During the 
sixth century B.C., those intrepid fighters were 
not happy in a fast-expanding world of art and 
commerce. They were simple soldiers only too 
conscious of a sense of inadequacy—except, 


of course, in battle—needing direction ; and 
ready to surrender personal initiative and to 
seek advice from the god through his Pythia 
on every trivial problem. Being poor and 
frugal folk, they could not bring rich presents 
like eastern kings or even like great Athenian 
landowners. Sometimes the Spartan state 
would consult the oracle in clumsy fashion, as 
when they plotted to invade and annex neigh- 
bouring Arcadia, but advertised their whole 
plan by enquiring publicly at Delphi whether 
they should attack. This at least afforded the 
god opportunity to administer a sharp rebuke 
through the Pythia, who said : “‘ Dost thou ask 
of me Arcadia? It is a big thing thou askest : 
Pll not give. There are many acorn-eating men 
in Arcadia, and they will stop thee!” But it 
was the private, almost unremunerative, Spar- 
tan who was always getting into the queue of 
postulants. The Pythia only prophesied on 
certain days of the month, and the priests 
determined the order in which questions were 
taken. The Lydian king and his nobles had 
automatic and lifelong right of precedence 
over all the others. Next came those who 
arrived with the best sacrifices and richest gifts, 
and penurious but persistent persons were put 
last. From this system there arose a scandal 
which shook the oracle badly. 

While the great despot Peisistratus and his 
son Hippias ruled in Athens, the Alcmaeonids— 
the most powerful Athenian family opposing 
the despots—had to live in exile. They settled 
in Delphi and proceeded to work for the down- 
fall of the tyranny in Athens. It was apparent 
that nothing less than the armed intervention 
of Sparta could bring about this end. Accord- 
ingly, they bribed the Pythian priestess to give 
a uniform, monotonous answer to every Spartan 
who asked any question whatsoever on any 
matter personal or official. Whatever question 
was put, she answered with depressing irrele- 
vancy, “‘ Athens must be freed ”. After a while 
Spartan nerves gave way under this treatment ; 
they sent an army to Athens and expelled the 
tyrant, enabling the Alcmaeonid family to 
return. Then, when it was all over and the end 
achieved, the scandal came out. The Spartans 
were greatly distressed, for they had a firm 
belief in the virtues of playing the game accord- 
ing to the rules—the Spartan rules, of course— 





and were shocked when the bribery was exposed. 
They were not bemused by discovering that 
Apollo had allowed it, nor angry at the Pythia 
for accepting money since they themselves fell 
easily for the lure of gold; but they were 
exceedingly angry at the misbehaviour of 
Athenian Alcmaeonids. 

Nevertheless, in the opinion of the Greek 
world as a whole, Delphi suffered greatly in 
prestige, for a venal Pythia in the sixth century 
B.C. could hurt the reputation of the Tripod as 
easily as a fifteenth-century libertine Pope 
could hurt that of the Chair. Yet Delphi con- 
tinued to prosper, though to a lesser degree 
than in days of Croesus; and the same 
Alcmaeonids who had bribed the Pythia built 
for Pythian Apollo a new and splendid temple. 
But the priesthood was perhaps more conscious 
than men in certain other States of the grave 
threats which were slowly building up in the 
East against the liberties of Greece. At last 
the vast expedition of Xerxes started to lumber 
on its way, and for every questioner Apollo had 
only words of doom. Housman in “ The 
Oracles”’ pictures the Pythia’s deathly despair 
as she cries the warning : 


The King with half the East at heel is marched 
from lands of morning ; 

Their fighters drink the rivers up, their shafts 
benight the air. 

And he that stands will die for nought, and home 
there’s no returning. 

The Spartans on the sea-wet rock sat down 
and combed their hair. 


The Spartans did—before Thermopylae, where 
those bravest fighters in all history died with 
Leonidas. 

At this point, the great bureau of inter- 
national information gave up hope. Herodotus 
has a rather confused account of what ensued, 
because later on the priesthood managed to 
muddle him—and others—and to cover their 
tracks when events turned out contrary to 
expectations. Probably their archives were 
stuffed with accounts of the vastness and power 
of Persia—accounts sometimes exaggerated. 
They had seen the mighty Croesus fall before 
Cyrus. What hope for the little States of Greece 
before the far mightier Xerxes ? The priests, 
and perhaps the Pythia, stayed at their posts. 
Collaboration or extinction seemed to face 





them ; they chose for themselves—and coun- 
selled for others—the former course. After 
Thermopylae a Persian force left the main 
army to cross the pass by the Arachova route, 
to occupy Delphi and to take over the Sanctuary 
with its stores of wealth which the Great King 
had no wish to neglect, since ““ Xerxes, as I am 
told”, said Herodotus, ‘“‘ knew all that was 
notable in the temple better than the treasures 
which he left at home, because so many men 
continually spake with him thereof, and 
especially of the offerings of Croesus”. One 
of the Delphic priests, Akeratos by name, cast- 
ing about for a visible token of their surrender 
that might be understood by a foreigner, took 
down a suit of dedicated armour and laid it in 
front of the temple even as the Persians came 
into sight. 

Yet the Persians never got there. The priests 
with their staff and attendants, some sixty souls, 
were ready to bow before the inevitable. But 
the citizens of Delphi would not have it thus. 
They had sent their women and children across 
the gulf into Peloponnese, and the men 
ascended the crags of Parnassus by “ the Bad 
Stair”, carrying their valuables up to the 
Corycian cave, sacred to Pan and the Nymphs, 
which became the headquarters of the Resis- 
tance. That fund of courage, daring and 
resource, with which modern Hellenes were 
astonishing the world a decade ago, has always 
distinguished the Greeks ; and the Delphians 
showed it in 480 B.c. So far the invaders’ 
triumph had been compiete ; the dead still lay 
unburied at Thermopylae ; Salamis was yet 
to be fought, and no Pythian citizen or farmer 
could have foreseen either that surprising vic- 
tory or the annihilated Persian fleet. Many of 
the Delphians were shepherds—the coins of 
Delphi all bore the heads of rams and goats ; 
and any herdsman in search of pasture for his 
flocks on the rugged flanks of Parnassus knew 
every rock and ledge above the shelf of land 
and the Castalian gorge. Up on the crag called 
Hyampia—above the angle where the road 
from Arachova bends sharply round the tower- 
ing rocks and where Delphi comes suddenly 
into view—the shepherds seem to have been able 
to dislodge a great mass of rock, the perilous 
instability of which may have been already 
known to them. The timing was perfect. A 
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Interior of a drinking cup showing a Pythia on a Tripod 


thunder-storm—constant phenomenon in that 
region—helped with the stage effects. 

“From Parnassus ”’, says Herodotus, “‘ two 
mountain-tops were broken off and rolled down 
upon them with a great crashing and overthrew 
exceeding many of them. Dismay fell upon the 
barbarians. And when the Delphians perceived 


that they fled, they descended and pursued after 
them and slew no small number of them.” 


Akeratos, the priest who had grounded the 
armour in front of the temple, and his despon- 
dent colleagues, recovering from their surprise 
may have been startled into belief in divine 
intervention. They promptly issued an official 
version, which was that the sacred armour had 
moved out miraculously, and that there were 
seen two warriors of greater than human 
stature—ancient heroes of the place—pursuing 
and slaying Persians. Not a very convincing 
tale. 

After the relentless attacks on the barbarians 


and after their expulsion from Greece, thanks 
were offered up to the gods, and not least to 
Pythian Apollo. If the citizens and shepherds, 
rather than the priests, had saved the Holy 
Place, it was still Apollo acting through his 
people. Victorious states dedicated splendid 
offerings at Delphi, partly because anything 
you set up there was bound to be seen by other 
Greeks. Yet, amid all the celebrations, men 
sometimes remembered that a Pythia had 
within living memory been bribed, and that a 
priesthood had counselled collaboration. For 
most Greeks such happenings were no reflec- 
tion on Apollo nor even on his Pythia ; but 
the wisdom, reliability and impartiality of the 
priestly body fell under suspicion, and things 
were never quite the same for many years to 
come. The glory and the authority of sixth- 
century Delphi was departed. 


(To be concluded) 
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MEDALLION OF NAPOLEON 





By G. H. L. LEMAY 


* At the voice of the victor of Austerlitz, 
the Germanic Empire fell ; the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine came into being ; the 
Kingdoms of Bavaria and Wurttemberg 
were created ; Venice was reunited to the 
Iron Crown; and the whole of Italy 
ranged itself under the laws of its liberator.” 


triumphal arch in the Place du Carrousel 

commemorates the political results of Napo- 
leon’s campaign of 1805. Ulm and Austerlitz, 
achieved in little more than three months’ in- 
tensive marching and fighting, stand in vivid 
contrast to the protracted and inconclusive war- 
fare of the eighteenth century. There have been 
few commanders more aggressive than the 
Duke of Marlborough, yet he was able to im- 
pose only four or five great battles upon his 
enemies, and not one of his ten victorious 
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campaigns may be called decisive, except in a 
negative or qualified sense. In the century 
that separated Marlborough from Napoleon, 
something far-reaching had happened to the 
art of war, and, with it, to the practice of 
diplomacy. 

Warfare, in Clausewitz’s classic phrase, is a 
continuation of policy by other means. An 
army, properly considered, is a political in- 
strument. But successful warfare depends in 
the last resort upon successful tactics, and 
tactics are largely dependent upon weapons. 
There is, therefore, a triple relationship between 
the art of diplomacy, the art of war, and the 
technique of war. Quick results in war demand 
a preponderance of material and moral force 
which no land Power possessed in the eighteenth 
century. There was, in that century, a diplo- 
matic balance; there was also a military 
balance which, although it modified diplomacy, 
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existed apart from it. A country’s military 
strength was not necessarily a reflection of its 
total wealth or population ; it was determined 
directly by the standing army of professional 
soldiers, a force expensive to maintain and 
difficult to expand. States tended to keep under 
arms no more men than would enable them to 
oppose, at short notice, their most likely 
enemies. Armies were roughly equal, not only 
in size but also in killing-power—in weapons 
and in tactics. Warfare, in conditions where 
neither side had a clear advantage, became 
limited both in its scope and in its political 
effectiveness. The situation changed at the end 
of the century, when France achieved a pre- 
ponderance of power after she had produced a 
new political régime, a new army, and a 
military genius. 

Some modern writers have seen, in the 
limited warfare of the eighteenth century, the 
marks of a high civilization. Arnold Toynbee 
has suggested that war was then in much the 
same condition as slavery—a social evil mani- 
festly on the decline. Guglielmo Ferrero has 
tried to show that inconclusive campaigns were 
a sign of the triumph of reason over force. He 
has suggested that the statesmen of the ancien 
régime were consciously influenced by the 
ideals of international law, as interpreted by 
Vattel by way of Grotius, limited their wars by 
design, and used their armies much as medieval 
litigants used their champions ; this golden age 
ended when Bonaparte read Guibert, and dis- 
carded persuasion for power. Neither of these 
interpretations fits the facts. Wars were less 
destructive than they had been in the seventeenth 
century, in that civilian populations suffered 
less. But the diffusion of misery is not neces- 
sarily the measure of its intensity. Death and 
wounds are individual things, and improve- 
ments in the use of firearms were making 
battlefields increasingly bloody ; furthermore, 
before the invention of the internal combustion 
engine and the development of modern drugs, 
more soldiers died from fatigue, exposure and 
disease than from bullets. There was little that 
was humane in a century which included 
Malplaquet among its early wars and the 
British expeditions to the West Indies in its later 
ones. It is true that every war (except those in 
which Poland was partitioned) stopped short 
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of the utter destruction of the enemy’s power 
to resist ; but this meant only that “ uncon- 
ditional surrender”, however desirable, was 
beyond any country’s power of achievement. 
Instead, the enemy’s will to resist was worn 
down, partly by the attrition of warfare, partly 
by political bargaining. What generals could 
not decide on the battlefield, politicians might 
resolve at the conference table. The large share 
which statesmanship had in ending warfare by 
compromise was partly a reflection of military 
deadlock in Europe. The War of the Spanish 
Succession, the War of the Austrian Succession, 
the Seven Years’ War (in Europe), and the War 
of American Independence ended not because 
either side had won a clear victory, but because 
one side considered success too costly or too 
remote to warrant a further effort. 

The eighteenth century was the age of the 
musket. The invention of the bayonet had 
combined, in one piece, the hitting power of 
the older matchlock and the resilience of the 
pike. The musket was no weapon for amateurs. 
It was clumsy and complicated to load; it 
easily misfired, especially in wet weather ; its 
smooth bore and variations in powder and ball 
made it inaccurate. It was effective only when 
used in unison at close quarters, but then it 
could be very deadly indeed. The demands 
made by the musket, and the way in which the 
tacticians of the day thought that it should be 
used, were reasons which contributed to the 
size of armies and the inconclusiveness of bat- 
tles. Battles, it was agreed, were won by the 
firepower of infantry, which depended upon the 
number of muskets which could be simulta- 
neously brought to bear upon the enemy. The 
normal order of battle was a double or triple 
line of musketeers, covered on the flanks by 
cavalry. Deployment might take several hours, 
giving a reluctant opponent ample chance to 
slip away. The soldier of the line must be able 
not only to shoot but to march in unison. The 
line, in attack, called for troops disciplined 
enough to advance, in rigid formation, without 
returning hostile fire, until they were close 
enough to the enemy for the first, carefully- 
loaded volley to take full effect. Reserved fire 
was as important, to the line of infantry, as the 
first jealously-husbanded, double-shotted broad- 
side was to a line-of-battle ship. This, and not a 





latter-day chivalry, explained the determination 
of Lord Charles Hay’s Guards not to fire first 
at Fontenoy. 

One could not pluck a Dummkopf from the 
plough’s tail, give him boots and a musket, and 
transform him into a soldier of the line over- 
night ; it took months of hard drilling to pro- 
duce a satisfactory Prussian grenadier. Armies 
resembled fleets in that a regiment might be as 
difficult to build and replace as a ship. Troops 
so laboriously produced were not lightly squan- 
dered. Frederick the Great did not shrink from 
heavy casualties when there was no alternative 
—‘‘ Dogs, will you live for ever ? ”—and he was 
often forced to expose his precious infantry to 
the rigours of forced marches. But, so far as 
the rigours of campaigning permitted, he, like 
every other competent commander, did his 
best to see that his human capital did not 
depreciate too quickly. The heavy baggage 
train came to be as indispensable to an army 
as its field artillery. The conventions of the age 
frowned on indiscriminate pillage, not because 
it was cruel but because it was wasteful and 
relaxed discipline. Armies marched with what 
they needed, dragging behind them a cumber- 
some tail which restricted their movements to 
the greater roads, and made them sluggish 
even there. They were anchored to their ovens, 
and circumscribed by the range of their bread- 
carts. In the “ cockpits of Europe ”’, especially 
the Low Countries, the main roads and water- 
ways were blocked by fortresses, so that the 
siege-guns needed to breach these swelled the 
impedimenta still further. A fortress, therefore, 
might act as a double check to a hostile army’s 
mobility. 

Armies lumbered into action, with greater 
stiffness because they were not articulated in- 
struments. Permanent divisions had not yet 
appeared, so that there was nothing between the 
commander-in-chief and the regimental com- 
manders, and orders had to be multiplied from 
headquarters by the number of units in the 
command. In every movement, this ungainly 
body was clogged by friction, and the “ gravi- 
tational pull ” was heavy on the best of com- 
manders. There developed, especially among 
Austrian generals, the view that it was more 
important to preserve one’s own troops than to 
destroy those of the enemy. Battles were very 


deadly ; the outcome, if the opponents were 
roughly equal, was incalculable. If one com- 
mander wished to fight, there was usually an 
excellent reason, therefore, why his adversary 
should prefer to wait for a more favourable 
moment. From this, it was no great distance to 
the belief that wars might be won without 
fighting. To draw an opponent away from an 
important town, to force him, by skilful marches 
and counter-marches, to unbar a river crossing 
or uncover a fortress, to threaten his communica- 
tions, or lure him away from his bakeries, and 
hence force him to retreat or starve, were con- 
sidered, by some eminent soldiers, to be higher 
examples of the art of generalship than to 
grapple with their enemies. 

It is against this background that the new 
French army and the new French generalship 
must be viewed. Clausewitz put his finger on 
one reason for the defeat of the Revolution’s 
enemies : the French had rediscovered princi- 
ples of warfare which their adversaries had 
forgotten. 

Every activity in war . . . necessarily 
relates to the combat either directly or in- 
directly. The soldier is levied, clothed, 
armed, exercised, he sleeps, eats, drinks and 
marches, all merely to fight at the right 
time and place... If... a cautious com- 
mander tries . . . without great crises and 
bloody solutions, to twist himself skilfully 
into a peace . . . we must require him to 
remember that he only travels on forbidden 
tracks, where the God of War may surprise 
him ; that he ought always to keep his eye 
on the enemy, in order that he may not 
have to defend ‘himself with a dress rapier 
if the enemy takes up a sharp sword.* 

The long shadow of Frederick the Great 
stretched across the period that separated the 
Peace of Paris from the battle of Valmy. The 
Prussian Army was the model for most of the 
standing armies of Europe, and tactics as prac- 
tised on parade grounds in a dozen countries 
became stereotyped. But, while others were 
becoming muscle-bound in the old ways, the 
French were experimenting. A remarkable 
group of military reformers was at work. There 
was a search for flexibility. There had been the 
glimmerings of a divisional organization to be 

* On War (English translation, 1908), I. 45. 




















seen in the Duc de Broglie’s army at the end 
of the Seven Years’ War. This development 
was carried further, aided by improvements in 
artillery, the service in which the new wind 
blew freshest. Gribeauval resumed, after a 
century and a half, the work of Gustavus 
Adolphus. He produced lighter and more 
mobile field-guns (a division equipped with 
them could fight a successful rearguard action 
against superior forces), and gave France an 
artillery supremacy which she retained until 
1870. The Chevalier du Teil produced an 
important essay on the use of the new guns. 

There were attempts to find an attacking 
formation less formal than the line, and the 
merits of deep and shallow columns were can- 
vassed in a lively controversy. Bourcet, the last 
great staff officer of the ancien régime, wrote his 
Principles of Mountain Warfare, which clearly 
influenced Bonaparte in Italy both in 1794 and 
in 1796. Finally, Guibert was preaching the 
gospel of offensive warfare, and suggesting 
limitations on the mass of an army for the sake 
of speed. The importance of Guibert should 
not be exaggerated (there are some who have 
suggested that he was responsible for Bona- 
parte’s genius), but his work, with its emphasis 
upon the combat, illustrated the new spirit in 
the French army which, with all its imperfec- 
tions, was probably the best in Europe in 1789. 
Valmy is its last great monument. 

But, in spite of the technical reforms, the 
great change in warfare came not from a military 
but from a political stimulus. After the de- 
position of the King, in August 1792, France 
produced a government with a powerful motive 
to make every sacrifice for survival, and ruth- 
less enough to make its will obeyed. In the 
great crisis of the Revolution, human life was 
cheap. The levée en masse sent large numbers 
of raw recruits towards the frontiers. They 
were poor soldiers, and the precise movements 
demanded by the line of battle were beyond 
their abilities. Necessity fused with previous 
experiment, and the French developed the 
column. Losses were heavy, but men were 
plentiful, and the guillotine encouraged com- 
manders to be energetic. There was a second 
stimulus to attack : it was only by continually 
advancing that a French army could feed itself. 
The poverty of the Government banished the 





baggage-train; the soldiers lived off the 
countryside through which they moved, and 
rapidly became accomplished brigands. This 
strained endurance to the limit, especially when 
the army was pinned down, but it repeatedly 
gave the French a mobility which their enemies 
lacked. 

By 1794, when the great crisis was over, the 
French had developed an army unique in 
Europe. Bonaparte, when he came to power, 
changed very little. The instrument of his 
success had been fashioned for him, and he 
owed more to Danton, Carnot and Dubois- 
Crancé than he ever acknowledged. But he used 
that instrument, politically, in a new way. 
In 1796, when Bonaparte took command in 
Italy, the French armies were firmly under the 
Government’s control. Civilian commissaries 
watched over generals in the field, confined 
them to military decisions, and kept them away 
from politics. The Executive Directory had a 
clear idea of the political advantages which, it 
hoped, would follow from victory. Warfare, 
in short, was limited by policy. General Bona- 
parte changed all that. He was sent into Italy 
to seize “equivalents” to be exchanged for 
gains which the French Government hoped to 
make on the Rhine: instead, he presented 
France with a cluster of sister republics beyond 
the Alps. Policy had begun to follow in vic- 
tory’s footsteps, and French political objectives, 
from 1796 until Napoleon’s final defeat, were 
determined less by considerations of statesman- 
ship than by how much the army could achieve. 

There are three essentials of successful 
offensive warfare : to catch the enemy, to beat 
him, and to exploit the victory. Napoleon 
repeatedly did all these things. His own genius 
cannot be disregarded; but it should not 
blind the critic, nor cause him to see miracles 
or mysteries in the great French feats of arms. 
The principal reason for the repeated successes 
of the Grand Army was that, until 1809 at 
least, it was unquestionably the most expert 
fighting force in Europe. 

First, it was an articulated weapon. Napoleon 
improved Carnot’s system of decentralized 
command. The army corps that were fashioned 
in the camps around Boulogne after 1803 were 
developed on the model of the “ sub-armies ” 
of 1793. Beneath the corps there was the 
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division, beneath the division the brigade. In 
creating this military hierarchy, France was 
ahead of the rest of Europe. 

Secondly, the arms of the army worked in 
response to orders coming from a single brain. 
It is often overlooked that none of Napoleon’s 
opponents enjoyed political and military 
supremacy. 

*“* How can you direct military operations 
by means of a council ? (said Napoleon to 
Balakov, an envoy of the Tsar, in 1812). 
All wars of that kind have been unhappy in 
their results. Now, I may have a good idea 
in the middle of the night—at 3 o’clock in 
the morning. The order is given within a 
quarter of an hour ; within half an hour the 
outposts are executing it. On your side, 
Armfeld proposes something, Bennigsen 
thinks it over, Tolly ponders it, and Pfuhl 
opposes it; and all of them together do 
nothing and waste time.” 

Thirdly, Napoleon had inherited a very large 
number of excellent officers. It is hard to find 
a parallel instance, in earlier times, of so many 
men of talent assembled under a single com- 
mander. It would not have been possible, in 
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that age, except for a revolution which had 
abolished privilege of birth, and allowed men 
of audacity and skill to travel as far as their 
abilities and their luck would take them. Some 
of them had, like Napoleon himself, been 
officers of the Royal Army ; others had been 
in the ranks of that army; others had been 
civilians when the States-General met. They 
formed an arrogant and highly competent 
military caste, at the summit of which stood the 
new aristocrats, the Marshals of the Empire. 
The marshals were lavishly rewarded ; it 
was important to their master that they should 
have a stake in the Empire. Their receptions 
resembled one of Daisy Ashford’s “‘ levies .. . 
where Dukes were as nought as there were a 
good lot of princes and Arch-Dukes, as it was a 
very superior levie indeed”. Two of them— 
Murat and Bernadotte—became kings ; four 
others were princes—Masséna, Berthier, Da- 
vout and Ney; and it would be tedious to 
relate the titles of the remainder, of whom all 
but the most unfortunate became dukes. They 
were an unruly team, working harmoniously 
together only under Napoleon’s personal com- 
mand, and not always then. But, with all their 
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faults, nearly all of them were good subordinate 
commanders, some of them were excellent, and 
one or two, such as Masséna, approached 
greatness. Below the marshals were a host of 
others—Lasalle, Eblé, Montbrun, Rapp, Sainte- 
Hilaire, Clausel, Vandamme, Foy, Thiébault ; 
the Grand Army swarmed with competent 
divisional commanders. Their qualities help to 
explain why French troops could disperse to 
march and concentrate to fight with a rapidity 
which often bewildered their opponents. 
“They little know”, Napoleon once said, 
“how quickly I can make 200,000 men 
pirouette into Germany.” The campaign of 
1805 demonstrated just how fast the Grand 
Army could move. It began its march from the 
Channel coast towards the end of August ; on 
the 19th October, General Mack, surrounded 
and threatened with annihilation, surrendered 
his army at Ulm, nearly 600 miles away, with- 
out a general action. “‘ The Emperor has beaten 
the enemy with our legs” was the French 
saying of the moment. The glory of that cam- 
paign obscured the suffering which produced 
the victories. Three out of six army corps 
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covered 400 miles in 25 days, at an average 
speed of 16 miles a day. The march often 
started long before dawn, and ended more often 
than not well after sunset. No attempt was 
made to keep the ranks closed; stragglers 
littered the route for miles, or collapsed by the 
roadside. It became usual for demi-brigades 
to reach their night’s destination with only a 
fraction of their strength. In Marmont’s corps, 
the 8th Batavian Regiment could muster only 
37 combatants one night, including the mounted 
officers. Even when the day’s march was over, 
there still remained the task of finding food 
and shelter, for only the Guard travelled with 
tents and well-stocked baggage waggons. Every 
village on the line of march was ransacked, and 
at night peasants’ huts might be torn down for 
the wood to build bivouacs and fires. The path 
of the army began to resemble the wake of a 
tornado. As autumn merged into winter, bad 
weather added its hardships. The rains were 
heavy that year. Roads were churned into 
channels of mud, in which cannon sank to their 
axles and men halfway to their knees. Horses 
sickened and died, so that even the meticulous 
Marshal Davout had to abandon some of his 
guns. But still the army whirled onwards, 
somehow maintaining its pace. The casualties 
were heavy; yet, the great marching won 
Ulm without a battle. 

The march to Ulm is worth considering in 
some detail, because it is often forgotten that 
the rigours of moving an army on foot may in 
themselves constitute an active principle of 
destruction. Napoleon lost more men in his 
marches than in all his battles. There is a 
sharp contrast here with the more careful ways 
of the eighteenth century; the life of the 
individual soldier had become less important, 
because he could be more easily replaced. 
Tactics were simpler, and demanded less 
training, and Napoleon had a great reserve of 
manpower in France (where there had been a 
law of conscription since 1798) and in his 
vassal states. The main burden of his earlier 
wars fell upon his allies and his enemies. 
** What do the lives of a million men matter to 
a man like me?” he once remarked. The 
point was that, at the height of his career, he 
had a million men to lose. 

Speed on the march, shock in battle, good 
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HEADGEAR OF THE GRAND ARMY 








officers, esprit de corps—pride in the army and 
a happy belief in invincibility—were some of 
the qualities which made the Grand Army so 
formidable. But, over and above all this, a 
quality that can neither be analysed nor dis- 
counted, there was the personality of the 
Emperor himself. It has been suggested that 
none of his subordinates understood his system 
of warfare. If this means that none of them 
possessed his genius, the statement may pass 
as a platitude ; if it implies that he possessed 
some recipe of victory whose secret he did not 
impart, then it is misleading. It has been 
suggested that the recipe of Napoleonic victory 
lay in the bataillon carré, or “ lozenge forma- 
tion”. According to this view, Napoleon 
deliberately moved his army in the shape of a 
vast parallelogram—the Guard in the centre, a 
reserve corps behind it, other corps a day’s 
march on each wing, an advance guard a day’s 
march ahead, and the whole covered by a fan- 
shaped screen of cavalry. This great bulk 
shouldered its way across an enemy’s country, 
in the knowledge that, sooner or later, it must 
brush against his army. The corps which first 
made contact engaged at once, sinking its 
teeth into the enemy, holding him, and forming 
a “‘ pivot of manoeuvre ” around which the rest 
of the Grand Army could gather for the kill. 
Something like this happened, it is true, at 
Jena—Napoleon used the words “ bataillon 
carré ” in a letter to Soult in the opening stages 
of that campaign—and again at Friedland. But 
Napoleon never elaborated any such theory, and 
it was “ rediscovered” (some might say in- 
vented) by the French General Staff at the end 
of the nineteenth century. The consistent use 
of such a bataillon carré would have assumed 
topographical conditions, and the existence of 
parallel roads, which existed only in the most 
favourable localities. Examined carefully, the 
““ system ” of the bataillon carré shrinks into 
the fact that the Emperor habitually attacked 
his opponents as rapidly as possible with all 
- the forces which he could bring into action, 
moving his corps by as many roads as led in 
the right direction, and concentrating them for 
action as soon as the enemy had been located. 
His military genius was less tangible than those 


who would make him the inventor of a system 
will admit. He was greatest as a strategist, as a 
combiner of combats towards the object of a 
campaign, the breaking of the enemy’s will to 
resist, and sometimes—as in the pursuit which 
followed Jena and Auerstadt—of his power as 
well. That quality appeared at its most brilliant 
in 1809, when Napoleon received the shock 
of the Archduke Charles’s offensive, and then, 
turning to the attack, threw the Austrians back, 
by way of Thun, Landshut, Eckmihl and 
Ratisbon, towards Vienna. He himself con- 
sidered this his best campaign. 

But successful strategy depends upon suc- 
cessful tactics, and tactics, in turn, depend on the 
fighting qualities of men. Napoleon once esti- 
mated his own worth on the battlefield at 
40,000 men. But he also declared that “ Provi- 
dence is on the side of the big battalions.”’ His 
own presence was no guarantee of victory once 
the scales of power, in spite of his own weight 
in one of them, had begun to swing back 
towards an equilibrium. From 1809 onwards, 
the French were both exhausting and dissipating 
their own strength, while their enemies were 
learning Napoleon’s methods and building up 
new armies. After 1812, when Napoleon, had 
lost nearly half a million men in Russia, and 
had another 250,000 locked up in Spain, the 
military balance swung against him. He failed 
not because he unduly multiplied his force (as 
the late J. H. Rose has suggested*), but because 
that force was no longer preponderant—that is, 
because he could not multiply it enough. In 
the eighteenth century, warfare had been an 
instrument of policy; Napoleon made his 
policy dependent upon his victories, so that his 
statesmanship, in essence, amounted to a con- 
stant exploitation of a series of military suc- 
cesses, without coherent plan, and without 
consistency. When the victories ceased, there 
was nothing to put in their place, so that there 
was no stopping-place between defeat and 
abdication. If one’s ends are unlimited, and 
need force for their achievement, then that 
force must be omnipotent. And omnipotence 
is not an attribute of mortals. 


* The Indecisiveness of Modern War (London, 
1927), ch. 2 passim. 
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GEORGE CANNING 


By M. G. 


1827 and died in the following August. 

It took him the greater part of these four 
months to form his government, and the task 
had not been completed at his death. Seen 
from one angle, his premiership was the brief 
and tragic climax of a long struggle for power : 
from another it was an attempt by a statesman 
of great political prescience to save the un- 
reformed Parliament and system of govern- 
ment. 


Cis: BECAME PRIME MINISTER in April 


‘“‘ There has been but one man for many 
years past”, Greville wrote during the re- 
form agitation, “‘ able to arrest this torrent, 
and that was Canning ; and him the Tories 
—idiots that they were, and never discover- 
ing that he was their best friend—hunted to 
death with their besotted and ignorant 
hostility.” 

There is substance in Greville’s remark. 
Canning possessed unique qualifications for 
saving the old order, but few of the members of 
that order regarded him as a saviour. The 
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reasons for this distrust lay deep in his past. 
Pitt, to whom Canning owed all his early 
promotion, referred to his protégé’s “ un- 
governable ambition”. Unlike Disraeli, Can- 
ning was never able to conceal his impatience 
to reach the top of the greasy pole. At various 
times in the eighteen-fifties Disraeli offered to 
surrender the party leadership in the Commons 
to Gladstone, Palmerston and Graham. Canning, 
at a comparable period in his career, was 
demanding a higher place than even his splendid 
talents merited. In 1809, while still under 
forty, he refused to serve under Perceval, who 
had led the Commons in the previous govern- 
ment and was nearly eight years his senior. 
Three years later he declined the Foreign 
Office because the leadership of the House was 
not coupled with it. These inordinate demands, 
which kept him out of office during the years 
Quotations from unpublished MSS. are made by 
kind permission of the Right Hon. The Earl of 
Harrowby (Harrowby MSS.), Viscount Hardinge, 
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CANNING 
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of victory, were combined with dubious manoeu- 
vres. When Pitt resigned in 1801, he deter- 
mined to give his successor Addington a fair 
run, and pressed his colleagues to do the same ; 
Canning refused, and made bitter enemies of 
the Addingtonians. In 1807, though a suppor- 
ter of Catholic emancipation, Canning was 






part-author of a highly successful dissolution 
on the “no popery” cry. Throughout the 
spring of 1809, while still a member of Port- 
land’s moribund cabinet, he angled for the 
co-operation of the Whig opposition, expecting 
that the King would make him Portland’s 
successor. “‘ The real truth is”, Richard Ryder 
wrote to Harrowby, “ that he considers politics 
as a game and has no idea of any regard to 
principle interfering with his object of getting 
into power.”! And this was the opinion of a 
sympathetic observer who, like Canning, be- 
longed to Pitt’s personal following. 

Although towards the end of his life Canning 
acquired more circumspection and restraint, 
he never had complete command over his 
feelings and temper. His emotions were easily 
roused even by the standards of his own day, 
and his tears, it is said, “ flowed at Chalmers’ 
sermons or at the recollection of his own 
speeches”. In debate it was not difficult to 
enrage him, and after his death Wellington 
gave Greville the following account of his 
behaviour in cabinet : 

“Any difference of opinion or dissent 
from his views threw him into ungovernable 
rage, and on such occasions he flew out with 
a violence which, the Duke said, had often 
compelled him to be silent that he might 
not be involved in bitter personal altercation.” 
He could no more control his wit than his 

anger. Most of his best jokes were made 
against those whose help he would some day 
need. It was not wise to suggest that Charles 
Wynn, who had a piping voice, should be 
addressed as “ Mr. Squeaker ”’, if elevated to 
the Chair, since Wynn was a member of the 
powerful Grenville clan. It was injudicious to 
lampoon Addington’s promotion of his brother 
Hiley and brother-in-law, Bragge Bathurst : 

** How blest, how firm the Statesman stands 

(Him no low intrigue can move), 

Circled by faithful kindred bands 

And propped by fond fraternal love, 

When his speeches hobble vilely, 

What ‘ Hear him’s’ burst from brother 

Hiley ; 

When his faltering periods lag, 

Hark to the cheers of Brother Bragge.”’ 


1Harrowby MSS.: transcript: original in 
family shorthand-cypher. 
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If the Bathursts and Addingtons were 
ridiculous, they were also influential. But 
Canning was an Irishman, and could not help 
letting fly. Even when his wit did not wound, 
it gave him a dangerous reputation for flip- 
pancy, of being “a light, jesting, paragraph- 
making man”. By the time he fought his duel 
with Castlereagh, Canning had gained a repu- 
tation for several characteristics disastrous in 
British politics—derisive wit, voracious am- 
bition, and a love of intrigue. 

The distrust which Canning faced when he 
became premier was not therefore due solely 
to his being “‘ the son of an actress’”’.? It had 
been aroused by his defects and mistakes at 
least as much as by his origins. The unreformed 
Parliament, as its apologists boasted, gave a 
flying start to talented young men, even if they 
had been born outside the charmed circle. 
Many of the leading Tories of Canning’s day— 
Croker, Herries, and Lyndhurst, for instance— 
were of relatively humble birth. Canning’s 
Eton reputation gained him an early intro- 
duction to Pitt. The Prime Minister secured 
his unopposed return for a rotten borough at 
the age of twenty-three, appointed him under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs two years later, 
helped to make a wealthy match for him, and 
gave him a Privy Councillorship when he was 
thirty. The brilliant young men without con- 
nections of Disraeli’s generation were less 
fortunate : there were no nomination boroughs 
for them. 

Nevertheless, there were limits to the 
patricians’ willingness to admit outsiders to 
their ranks. It was one thing to enlist the aid 
of a “‘ lackland ” adventurer, another to serve 
under him. The deplorable sneers at Canning’s 
government made by those born in the purple 
did not derive merely from snobbery and out- 
raged pride. Behind them lay the belief that 
Canning and his like, who were not themselves 
men of substantial property, would not serve 
the interests of the great proprietors faithfully. 
When Canning’s followers were searching for a 
Prime Minister after his death, Lord George 


* When Canning was a year old, his father died, 
and his mother, Mary Anne, tried to make her living 
on the stage without much success. In 1827 Grey 
thought Canning, as the “son of an actress’’, “ de 
facto incapacitated from being premier.” 
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LORD LIVERPOOL 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence 


Bentinck wrote to the Duke of Portland : 
“ Huskisson holds the opinion that the 
country requires that a man of rank, 
property and consideration should be at the 
Head of the Administration . . . (his) opinion 
and I think that of the World is that were a 
man of your consideration and moderate 








Principles at the Head of Affairs . . . the 
Govt. would be pretty secure.”* 

The Duke of Portland had never taken a 
leading, or even an active, part in politics ; but 
it may well be that his “‘ rank, property and con- 
sideration ” would have proved weightier assets 
in the premiership than all Canning’s genius. 

In 1822 these mistakes and disabilities 
determined Canning to quit politics. Despairing 
of his prospects, he accepted the Governor- 
Generalship of India, and he was taking leave 
of his constituents at Liverpool when Castle- 
reagh’s suicide left the Foreign Office vacant for 
him. His survival in the front rank therefore 
owed something to chance ; but in the main it 
was due to an array of talents seldom equalled in 
British public life. He possessed a complete 
equipment for the parliamentary eloquence 
most admired in his day. After Fox’s death he 
had no rival as an orator, though most hearers 
thought him a little theatrical and consequently 
sometimes wanting in the power to convince 
the House of his sincerity. “‘ Canning’s .. . 
speeches excellent,” Wilberforce noted in his 
journal in 1811, “ but not like Pitt’s ; rather 
exciting admiration than calling forth sym- 
pathy.” No one denied, however, their im- 
mense effectiveness. Allied to an open and 
generous disposition which his outbursts of 
temper never destroyed, they gave him complete 
command of the House, which he was said to 
rule “as Alexander ruled Bucephalus’”’. 

He was equally effective in his department. 
“Canning, I think,” said Wellington, “ was 
readier at writing than even at speaking; I 
never in iny life knew so great a master of his 
pen.” This facility was reinforced by great 
powers of hard work and concentration. Dudley, 
who succeeded Canning as Foreign Secretary, 
wrote : “‘ His habits of industry must appear 
quite incredible to those who did not know 
him.” 

“* He could not bear to dictate,” one of his 
secretaries told Greville, “‘ because nobody 
could write fast enough for him ; but on one 
occasion, when he had the gout in his hand 
and could not write, he stood by the fire and 
dictated at the same time a despatch on 
Greek affairs to George Bentinck and one 
on South American politics to Howard de 


* Portland MSS. 





Walden, each writing as fast as he could, 
while he turned from one to the other with- 
out hesitation or embarrassment.” 

Nor was he merely a man of words. His 
seizure of the Danish fleet in 1807, and the 
recognition of the revolted Spanish colonies, 
show his decision and tenacity in action. In 
every sphere he displayed the same radiant 
rapidity of mind. 

When he became Foreign Secretary in 1822, 
he faced the King’s bitter hostility for his part 
in the affair of Quéen Caroline’s trial, and he 
was without an al'y in the cabinet. The King 
was quickly won round by adroit courtiership. 
Canning appointed Lord Francis Conyngham, 
the royal mistress’s son, his under secretary, 
and also, if Greville may be believed, secured 
an appointment in Buenos Aires for a subject 
whose continued presence in England would 
have been inconvenient to his sovereign. But 
these personal services were only part of the 
story : George IV longed for popularity, and 
Canning could give it to him. There had been 
violent royal opposition to recognizing the 
revolted Spanish colonies, but, in Greville’s 
words, “ when the King found that none of the 
evils predicted of this measure had come to 
pass, and how it raised the reputation of his 
Minister, he liked it very well, and Canning 
dexterously gave him all the praise of it, so 
that he soon fancied it had originated with 
himself, and became equally satisfied with him- 
self and with Canning”. 

In the cabinet Canning established an 
alliance with the Prime Minister, whose friend 
he had been at Christ Church. Liverpool, 
though opposed to him on the great political 
question of the day, Catholic emancipation, 
soon enraged the ‘ Protestant’ wing of the 
cabinet by siding with him regularly. “‘ The 
Duke said Ld. Liverpool had really no opinion 
of his own,” Mrs. Arbuthnot noted in February 
1824, “that he was completely under the 
dominion of Canning ... Mr. Peel said that 
Ld. Liverpool’s meanness and subjection to 
Canning was beyond expression contemptible 
and disgusting.” 

More remarkable than either of these vic- 
tories was the speed with which Canning won 
the support of commercial circles, and of the 
educated public in general, for his foreign 
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GILLRAY’S VERSION OF THE COPENHAGEN EXPEDITION 





The Danish Fleet was seized in 1807 to prevent its falling into Napoleon’s hands. Hawkesbury (later Lord 
Liverpool) and Castlereagh are rowing Canning. St. Vincent, Howick (later Earl Grey) and Grenville try to 
upset the boat. 


policy. From 1812 to 1822 he had been member 
for Liverpool, and he knew far more about 
mercantile opinion than his predecessor or any 
of his colleagues. He was the first Foreign 
Secretary to explain his policy in platform 
speeches. In 1824 a Whig paper, the Morning 
Herald, thought “ that no minister, since the 
Revolution, excepting only the great Lord 
Chatham, has acquired the same national 
popularity which is at thi: moment possessed 
by Mr. Canning”. Within three years of joining 
the Government, Canning had won the con- 
fidence and support of the King, the Prime 
Minister, and the great majority of the public. 

These accomplishments would not in them- 
selves prove Greville to have been right in 
suggesting that Canning was the Tories’ best 
friend, who could have arrested the reform 
torrent had he lived. The outline of Canning’s 
qualities given above is compatible with the view 
of his detractors that he was merely an un- 


principled adventurer of great abilities and 
ambition, whose mind, whether he was acting 
as courtier or demagogue, worked quicker than 
other men’s. But this view cannot be sup- 
ported. From the time he enlisted with Pitt, 
Canning adhered to certain political principles 
with complete consistency. “ Jacobinism,” 
wrote Charles Bagot, “ that is the antagonist 
of Canning.” The periodical which he inspired 
in his youth was well named “ The Anti- 
Jacobin”. His career, like that of every states- 
man of his time, was passed in the shadow of 
the French revolution. Like Eldon and 
Wellington he was the undeviating foe of 
revolutionary ideas. Like them he opposed 
parliamentary reform to the end, and de- 
nounced “ pure democracy ” and a House of 
Commons that should be “a direct effectual 
representative of the people”. But, unlike them, 
he did not think these negatives enough. He 
had grasped in part, as they had not, the 
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The Portland Cabinet in After-Dinner Mood by Gillray 


The Foreign Secretary dreams of victory over Napoleon and the Tsar 
Left to Right : Castlereagh, Perceval. Portland, Haw 


Alexander. 
kesbury and Canning. Under the table, Melville. 
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significance of the commercial and industrial 
changes of his day. 

Canning realized that, with the revolution 
and war no more than a memory, concessions 
had become essential. The fear of a revolu- 
tionary upheaval, which had united the proper- 
tied classes in resisting all change, was fading. 
If the unreformed Parliament did nothing to 
meet the reasonable demands of merchants and 
manufacturers, they would not tolerate it long. 
‘““They who resist indiscriminately all im- 
provements as innovations,” he told the 
Commons, “ may find themselves compelled 
at last to submit to innovations although they 
are not improvements”. It requires artistry to 
kindle enthusiasm for a programme of judicious 
concessions, and Canning was a considerable 
artist. ‘‘ He flashed such a light around the 
constitution”, said Coleridge, “that it was 
difficult to see the ruins of the fabric through 
it.’ Canning boasted that the arguments for 
reform of Parliament rested solely on electoral 
theory, and that there were no “ practical 
grievances ” against the existing system. The 
boast seemed largely justified : after five years 
of Canning at the Foreign Office and Huskisson 


at the Board of Trade, the grievances found no 


more than faint utterance. During Canning’s 
premiership Grey confessed that parliamentary 
reform had little hold upon the country. 

This liberal brand of Toryism, which re- 
established Canning’s prestige with the public, 
only increased his colleagues’ hostility. To 
long-standing personal distrust of him was now 
added a belief that his craving for popular 
applause would lead him into dangerous con- 
cessions. Canning was fully equipped by his 
abilities and past to frame a policy that would 
keep his party in power, but he was not 
equipped to make them adopt it. Liverpool had 
a stroke in February 1827 and eight weeks of 
manoeuvring for the premiership followed. The 
high Tories played their cards badly, giving 
the King the impression that they were trying 
to dictate to him. In the end he commissioned 
Canning to form a government. The choice 
was no mere caprice : probably, with Canning 
on his flank, no other statesman would have 
made the attempt. Six cabinet ministers, in- 
cluding Wellington and Peel, refused to serve 
under Canning and resigned, Wellington even 


throwing up the command of the army as well 
as his cabinet post. In all there were forty-two 
resignations from the government and royal 
household. The old Tory party of Pitt and 
Liverpool was broken beyond repair. 

It would be a mistake to attribute this seces- 
sion entirely to personal distrust of Canning 
and dislike of his methods. The quarrel went 
deeper. In 1827 Canning was in rather the same 
position as Peel in 1845, or Joseph Chamberlain 
in 1903. All three, at those dates, belonged to 
governments which had long been in’ the 
ascendant ; in all three cases the ascendancy 
had been due chiefly to alarm ; in all three the 
alarm had grown faint. By 1827 Jacobinism 
seemed a distant danger; by 1845 Peel’s 
“‘ great Conservative party” no longer feared 
the Radicals; by 1903 there seemed little 
likelihood that the Liberals would carry home 
rule. In each case the party’s cohesion had 
been due to fear, and in each, as fear diminished, 
the rifts appeared. All three statesmen con- 
cerned were turning towards new policies, 
which might have won their parties new sup- 
port—Canning to liberalism, Peel to Cobdenism, 
Chamberlain to tariff reform. To the less 
forward-looking members of those parties, all 
three seemed more dangerous than the oppo- 
sition. None of them succeeded in winning the 
whole party round, and two of them, of whom 
Canning was one, were killed by the effort 
to do so. 

From 1822 to 1827, in 1845 and 1846, and 
from 1903 to 1905, the crucial struggle for 
power was fought out, not between the parties, 
but within the party forming the government. 
Liverpool’s cabinet were thoroughly used to 
finding their worst enemies on their own side 
of the House. “The real opposition of the 
present day”, wrote Palmerston in 1826, “ sit 
behind the Treasury Bench.” Canning’s eleva- 
tion to the premiership transferred this battle 
into the open, but did not decide it. During 
the short time that he faced the Commons as 
premier, his enemies avoided a trial of strength. 
It is impossible, therefore, to say whether his 
government would have stood had he lived. 
The forces in the Commons were evenly 
matched. He had the Crown’s influence, his 
personal following, most of the Whigs, and 
a good deal of independent support. His 
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opponents included the Ultra Tories, most of 
the nominees of the great borough owners, 
and a small section of the Whigs. In the Lords 
he was weaker, and there his opponents, led by 
Wellington, passed a wrecking amendment to 
his corn bill by four votes. 

Whichever side wins, a battle in the party 
forming the government must benefit the 
opposition. In 1830, as in 1846 and 1905, the 
opposition were the great gainers. It is difficult 
to believe that, had Canning lived, this result 
would have been affected. In any case Canning’s 
death, unlike Peel’s, was no sudden accident. 
His health had long since shown signs of failing. 
In January 1824 he was not expected by 
Liverpool to “last many sessions in the H. 
of Commons”. In September 1825 Sir Walter 
Scott was shocked by his appearance. Only a 
year after his return to office he had written 
toa friend: “ The two functions of For. Sec. 
and Leader of the H. of C. are too much for 
any man and ought not to be united ; though 
I of course would rather die under them than 
separate them.” He needed to hold both posts 
to establish his pre-eminence, and the double 
burden wore him out. When he became Prime 
Minister he was a dying man, drugging himself 
with laudanum. 

Nor would a government retaining power by 
Whig support have represented success for 
Canning’s plans. Its continuance could not 
have cancelled the effect of the secession of his 
Tory colleagues. He had not converted his 
party to accept his leadership and his ideas. 
This failure was final, and immensely dis- 
ruptive. His attempt to lead and save the 
Tories had weakened them and increased their 
feuds. His legacy, as Wellington rightly said, 
was a “ divided government party”. 

Transcending all other causes of this failure 
was the fact that in 1827 the Tories felt safe. 
They would only accept Canning and Can- 
ning’s policy of concession in the face of 
obvious danger, and in 1827 the danger, though 
great, was not apparent. To succeed, Canning 
had to persuade the party that only he could 
save them. Those who seceded from his 
government believed the exact reverse of this. 

“Whatever may happen”, Wellington 
wrote to Hardinge the day after Canning’s 
death, “the ‘Child and Champion’ of 





Radicalism (under the Mask of a Protector 
of the Rights of the Crown) is gone. Those 
who remain cannot assume that mask ; and 
have it not in their Power to do a tithe of 
the Mischief which he could and would 
have done. I think his death has been so 
far premature as that neither had the King 
felt the Inconvenience of the step he took 
in April, nor are the publick yet aware of 
the false pretences on which the Govt. was 
founded. ... 

Mr. Canning’s death therefore will not 
do all the good it might have done at a later 
period. But it is still a great publick 
advantage.””* 

Most of the Tory aristocracy would have 
agreed with this view. At first Canning hoped 
to defy these magnates. When Croker wrote 
to him, pointing out how many votes they 
controlled in the Commons, he replied : 

“Am I to understand, then, that you 
consider the King as completely in the hands 
of the Tory aristocracy as . . . George II 
was in the hands of the Whigs? If so, 
George III reigned, and Mr. Pitt... 
administered the Government in vain. 

*T have a better opinion of the real vigour 
of the Crown when it chooses to put forth 
its own strength, and I am not without some 
reliance on the body of the people.” 

But Croker was uncomfortably near the 
truth. The borough owners held the key 
position, as Canning recognized in his final 
despairing prophecy. 

“We are on the brink”, he said, a few 
weeks before his death, “ of a great struggle 
between property and population. Such a 
struggle is only to be averted by the mildest 
and most liberal legislation. . . . If the policy 
of the Newcastles and Northumberlands is 
to prevail, that struggle cannot be staved 
off much longer.” 

A large part of the unreformed Parliament 
was in the hands of the Newcastles and 
Northumberlands, and they would not be 
warned. With Canning dead the system crum- 
bled quickly. The Tories salvaged a good deal 
from the reform torrent, but not the nomination 
boroughs. Canning, as Greville suggested, had 
been the borough owners’ last chance. 
*Hardinge MSS. 
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HISTORICAL BREVITIES 








PARLIAMENTARY OBITER DICTA I 


compiled by Ann Dewar 


FOREIGN CONFERENCES: ‘“ Conferences where a 
large numbers of Powers have to meet, as far as my 
knowledge and experience go, very seldom come 
to a satisfactory result unless a number of Powers 
agree beforehand on what the main result of their 
deliberations is to be. Another thing to be said about 
a Conference, is that where there is any real danger 
of formidable disagreement so solemn a measure, 
if it does not succeed, is rather apt to accentuate and 
increase the difficulties and to make the danger 
greater than it was before.” 

Lord Salisbury, Prime Minister and Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Feb. 23, 1888. 


SPENDING DEPARTMENTS : “ The spending depart- 
ments, I believe, need the most thorough overhauling. 
There was a story told about a school-master and a 
boy whom he met on a Sunday. The master asked 
him, ‘ What are you doing?’ ‘Please, Sir,’ he 
replied, ‘I am doing nothing,’ and the boy’s com- 
panion when asked what he was doing, said, ‘ Please, 
Sir, I am helping him.’ I maintain that until these 
gentlemen who are helping each other in doing 
rothing are sent packing and until sinecures are 
swept away and all snug berths provided for Minis- 
terial hangers-on remorselessly abolished, they will 
have no proper economy.” 

Mr. Ernest Beckett, Member for Whitby, Feb. 3, 1887. 


SOCIALISM AND MARRIAGE : “* What did the Social- 
sts say of the marriage bond? Why, marriage is held 
up to scorn and detestation by those people as a 
‘Satanic institution’ and ‘accursed thing’, a 
“cunningly devised fable of the priesthood’ ; and 
they declared that it should be abolished both in 
principle and practice ; for that ‘ nature alone ought 
to direct the association of the sexes in man as in 
other animals ’.”’ 


The Bishop of Exeter, Fan. 24, 1840. 
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THE FIFTH COLUMN : “‘ Within the limits of the 
metropolis and spread about the country are thous- 
ands of foreigners of whom a large proportion are of 
doubtful, and I might say, of the worst character. 
In the event of a sudden attack on this country, the 
able tacticians by whom the movement would be 
directed would naturally seize the obvious advantage 
of employing these men as spies within the camp and 
for the purpose of destroying simultaneously the 
telegraph wires and railways, which at the critical 
moment would be indispensable to the defence of 
this country.” 

Mr. Bentinck, Member for Norfolk W., Fuly 27, 1860. 


THE PARKS AND THE PUBLIC : “ In connection with 
the railway for which powers are now sought my 
chief motive in taking up the matter has been to 
enable the working classes of the metropolis to obtain 
better access to the parks—to enable numbers who 
perhaps never under ordinary circumstances would 
see the parks to avail themselves of these advantages 
and to see the carriages and the people of the better 
class of life who frequented these places.” 

Sir Edward Watkins, Member for Hythe, 
March 11, 1884. 


EXHIBITIONS AND THE SABBATH: “ At present 
houses for the sale of fermented liquors are not to 
be opened before one o’clock on Sunday, and all I 
ask for by my motion is that the British Museum and 
the National Gallery, places so well calculated to 
afford amusement and instruction, should be opened 
to the public, at the time the public houses are 
allowed to be opened. I have received a letter from 
a working man in which he suggests that the opening 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, of Westminster Abbey and 
the Tower on Sundays would be most conducive to 
the health and entertainment of the working classes.” 

Mr. Hume, Member for Kilkenny, Fuly 14, 1840. 
























































French Artists 
in 1848 


By DENYS SUTTON 


‘“* 1848 ”, PROFESSOR NAMIER has observed, 
“was primarily the revolution of the in- 
tellectuals—/a revolution des clercs.” Its 
insurrectionary spirit touched artists as well as 
writers. The avant-garde painter could not 
escape the preoccupation of his era, even if he 
was not always directly “ engagé”’. Artists and 
critics may not have plunged into political 
action, though one of the defenders of the 
“new school”, Thoré-Burger, was exiled for 
his part in the events of 1848, but their style 
corresponded to the general political current in 
French and European life. A counterpart of the 
Revolution of 1848 is thus to be found in the 
emergence of a new approach to painting. 
The style of 1848 arose out of the breakdown 
of the two main currents of Neo-Classicism 
and Romanticism which had marked the 
Empire and the Restoration. Both schools had 
reflected the interest of the French painter in 
humanity. David at the turn of the century 
had used his painting for propagandist pur- 


poses, setting a precedent in the First Republic 
that was to be followed in the Second. Later, 
David became the champion of the Empire and 
all it represented—the negation of the revolu- 
tionary ideal ; but his example was an effective 
demonstration of the Artist’s right to speak for 
his age in a political sense. 

The artists of the romantic movement were 
equally conscious of the contemporary scene. 
They may have chosen their themes from 
Walter Scott or Byron, but they also painted 
directly from nature ; the Salon of 1824 con- 
firmed an artistic tendency that was to be 
strengthened during the rest of the century— 
a devotion to landscape. Nor did contemporary 
history fail to stir them. Delacroix’s Le 28 
Juillet 1830 may reveal a combination of sym- 
bolism and naturalism, but its theme is taken 
from the revolutionary events of that July ; 
paradoxically, this romantic picture maintained 
the tradition of David and pointed the way to the 
future. Yet Delacroix’s constant departure from 
classical principles sufficed to arouse intense 
hostility, and Ingres declared him “‘ the apostle 
of ugliness”. |The government of Louis 
Philippe and Thiers, however, which came to 
power in 1830, did not inaugurate a new era 
for the arts. Delacroix, it is true, was com- 
missioned to paint the decorations for the 
Palais Bourbon in 1833. Yet even his influence 
and splendid example could not break the 
stubborn determination of the Jnstitut to pre- 
vent the appearance of fresh artistic movements. 
In the Salon the ideals of the classical painters 
and of Ingres were firmly entrenched ; liberty, 
as proclaimed by the July Monarch, was dis- 
tinctly limited, and the direction of taste 
remained in the hands of the old school. Against 
the vigorous discrimination of the Salon, a 
great deal of the artistic opposition of the 
1830’s was directed ; and the resultant conflict 
intensified the artist’s isolation. That isolation 
increased throughout the century. “ Jé’tais 
étranger pour tout le monde”, were Constant’s 
words in Adolphe. They characterized the ar- 
tist’s position from Delacroix onwards, and 
Gauguin’s flight to Tahiti was merely an extreme 
consequence. 

The artist’s isolation in society was under- 
standable enough. Louis Philippe’s accession 
meant the triumph of the bourgeoisie and of 
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COMBAT DES ECOLES, L’IDEALISME ET LE REALISME by Daumier 


economic, though not artistic, liberalism. The 
artistic reactions of the bankers and business- 
men of the age were as might be expected ; 
they wished to be confirmed in the enjoyment 
of their possessions, not shocked. Though 
prepared to buy, they required paintings that 
accorded with their own ideas ; and these ideas 
were largely those handed down by the 
Institut. The determination of the academic 
artist to preserve this tradition is easy to 
appreciate; he was defending his vested 
interest. On the other hand, the Salon, as 
Ingres pointed out, was a picture shop, and the 
attempt of the avant-garde to break into its 
charmed circle was equally comprehensible. 
The struggle between the two sides to prove 
their theories and to gain their rights endowed 
the 1830’s and ’40’s with a mounting tension. 
As was natural, the avant-garde artist sided with 
the opposition in politics. Both the political and 
the artistic reformers believed in democratic 





representation, one claiming a voice in govern- 
ment, and the other in the Salon. Both felt they 
could contribute to building a new France. 
Characteristically, many of the artists of the 
era turned to caricature—a weapon which could 
be directed against authority and the principles 
that the artist despised. Artists and writers took 
full advantage of the “ Liberalism” of 1830 
and of Article Seven of the Charter which 
granted liberty to the press. This liberty was 
broadly interpreted, and a sharp-shooting con- 
test soon opened between the opponents and 
supporters of the government. The chief agent 
of the campaign was Charles Philipon, whose 
paper, La Caricature, carried contributions by 
Daumier, Grandville and others, while the 
Government was defended by La Charge ou 
Les Folies Contemporaines. But the contest was 
uneven ; and, when the pace grew too hot, the 
Government struck; in 1831 Philipon was 
fined and sent to prison for having represented 











the King as a pear. Daumier, too, was im- 
prisoned for a print of the King as Gargantua 
eating France. Philipon’s paper was sup- 
pressed ; but he founded another review, Le 
Charivari, in which he continued to satirize 
the Government until 1835, when a law 
requiring the authorization of caricatures put 
an end to the struggle. 

Inevitably, a number of mid-nineteenth- 
century caricatures have little more than 
ephemeral interest. Daumier, however, gave 
his illustrations of contemporary events a 
lasting significance. His comment on the tragic 
days of April 1834, La Rue Transnonain, 
castigates for every age all such attacks on 
human dignity. His observation of political 
life was equally brilliant, and his celebrated 
print of the Government benches, Le Ventre, 
with its slight distortion of human foibles to 
achieve the effect, recalls Stendhal’s famous 
creation of the “ Légion du Midi” in Lucien 
Leuwen. Daumier’s lithographs and drawings, 
rapid, sure and pointed, were aimed at pretence 
in all quarters. Once attacks on the government 
were forbidden, Daumier, as well as other 
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LA RUE TRANSNONAIN, APRIL 15, 1834, by Daumier 


caricaturists, flayed the middle class—the class 
of which the Government was, in one sense, 
the perfect representation—and the bourgeois 
spirit of materialism so different from their 
own. To look through the prints of the ’30’s 
and ’40’s is to survey the Comédie Humaine, 
as it appeared to some of the most critical and 
determined spirits of the day. 

The artists of the generation of ’48 were 
tinged with the moral fervour that characterized 
so much of the endeavour of the nineteenth 
century. This quality may be observed in the 
writings of many of the critics who defended 
the avant-garde in the periodical press, and who 
helped to pave the way for its eventual recep- 
tion. Reacting against the materialism of 
contemporary society, Arago, Charles Blanc, 
Thoré and Castagnary believed that art has an 
ethical purpose ; in one way or another their 
views derived from the tradition of Saint- 
Simonism with its belief in human progress. 
Life might prove hard, as it did; it might 
provoke pessimism, as it often did, but it had 
an underlying ideal. Critics and painters may 
have differed in interpretation or in practice ; 








LA REPUBLIQUE, by Daumier 


but they believed that art could and should 
express the spirit of the age. For such tem- 
peraments Romanticism and Classicism clearly 
could not suffice. The generation of 1848 
desired to render what Baudelaire called the 
“ beauté moderne” ; and its achievement was 
to discover this beauty in unexpected quarters, 
in the life of the city, or in the life of the fields. 
Certain artists—as Bonhommé or Jeanron, for 
instance—with their humanitarian and socialist 
leanings, found it natural to take their themes 


from industry or from peasant life. 
typical of much that was to come, and of the 
basic beliefs of the generation, that Georges 


It was 


Sand could write: “ A new literature must be 
created out of the real life of the working people, 
now scarcely known to other classes. This 
literature will take its start among the people 
themselves... .” The artistic consequences 
of this prophecy were apparent in Courbet and 
Millet, Rousseau and Bonvin. 

One result of the emergence of an avant- 








garde with something new to say was a return 
to nature. Though a section of the modern 
school was immersed in the life of the urban 
metropolis which was one of the creations of 
the mid-century, another and more powerful 
group was attracted by landscape painting. 
These painters retired to Barbizon on the out- 
skirts of Paris, which gave its name to the new 
school. Landscape painting, of course, was not 
a peculiar province of the nineteenth century ; 
witness Watteau at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and Fragonard and Moreau 
at its close. Out of the past, indeed, the artists 
of the ’40’s could be drawn on two main 
traditions. One approach had been coloured 
by the influence of Italy, its followers seeing in 
landscape forms and outlines worth rendering 
for their own sake—a tendency illustrated by 
Claude and Poussin, Hubert Robert and 
Michallon, which in the Barbizon period 
found its major artist in Corot. The other 
tradition was of later growth ; more personal 
and subjective, it has sought to capture not 
only the face of nature but the mood of the 
artist as well; Millet and Rousseau were 
examples of this tendency, later to be de- 
veloped by Van Gogh and the Fauves. It was 
a vision of landscape well suited to an art of 
revolt. 

Both tendencies existed in the 1840's, the 
distinction between them being most evident 
in the painting of Corot and Rousseau. “‘ Rous- 
seau is an eagle’, said Corot. “‘ As for me, I am 
only a lark singing faintly in grey skies.” 
Whether he worked in Italy or in France, 
Corot was an artist who aimed at the depiction 
of pure values ; he sought the exact definition 
of a combination of lights and shades, and of 
shapes and forms. He could render the delicate 
relations that connect a group of buildings or 
cover his landscape with an envelope of pale 
light. His was a painting of atmosphere, 
peopled with the figures of an imagination 
brought up on the classics. At times, particu- 
larly in his later period, his work became a 
little nebulous and the sharpness of effect 
disappeared ; but it was a painting expressive 
of his own calm, collected personality. His 
sense of happiness and delight in the poetical 
moment was entirely different from Rousseau’s 
outlook ; for Rousseau’s work was steeped in 
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nineteenth-century pessimism. Buffeted by 
misfortune, poor and lonely, he saw in painting 
a means by which he might strengthen his own 
grasp of reality. In nature he found a conso- 
lation for the suffering of the world ; and the 
quality of his pantheism made Richard Muther 
compare him to Turgenev. The proud loneli- 
ness of his temperament appears in his splendid 
painting of Mont Blanc in the Copenhagen 
Glypotek, which leads us into a fresh strong 
world far removed from that of the /nstitut 
and the Academies. Its strength and freshness 
aroused the ire of the entrenched artists; and 
Corot, Rousseau and the men of Barbizon were 
refused on many occasions. The difficulty they 
experienced in exhibiting their paintings, com- 
bined with their humanitarianism, made them 
the natural allies of Ledru-Rollin, Blanc and 
the other political leaders of the opposition. 
They were not directly involved in politics— 
they were Jes grands purs. But, with their 
taste for simplicity and their idealism, they 
fervently believed in man and his equality ; 
the Revolution was just as much theirs as it was 
Louis Blanc’s. 

The artistic revolt coincided with the 
political insurrection. ‘On a refusé tout le 
monde ”’, Thoré headed his review of the Salon 
in 1847. It was in this year that a group of 
artists, including Delacroix, Daumier and 
Rousseau, gathered at the house of Barye in 
order to found an independent Salon. Their 
efforts proved unnecessary ; for the Revolution 
of 1848 had immediate consequences for the 
avant-garde. The powers vested in the Institut 
were transferred to the Direction des Beaux- 
Arts, and Charles Blanc was appointed Director. 
Jeanron, at the same time, was made Director 
of the Louvre ; and there is a touching con- 
temporary account of him, armed with a rifle, 
his pockets bulging with pipes, mounting 
guard over the treasures for fear of a popular 
outrage. But the event of major importance for 
artists was the suppression of the jury and the 
holding of the Salon in the Tuileries, instead of 
the Louvre. The change of temperature could 
be noticed in the pride of place given to Courbet, 
Millet, and Troyon; Rousseau, though not 
present, was later given a commission. 

The artistic policy of the new régime soon 
made itself felt. It was marked by a greater 
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L’ATELIER (FRAGMENT) by Courbet 


liberalism ; and, though a return to the jury 
system proved necessary, this meant the 
triumph of the new realism. The past was not 
altogether repudiated, however, as could be 
seen in the commission given to Chenavard to 


decorate the Pantheon. Chenavard was a 
mystical artist much influenced by Quinet, 
Hegel and the example of Cornelius whom he 
had met in 1839. He chose a highly intellectual 
theme, somewhat at variance with the accus- 


tomed manner of the supporters of the Repub- 
lic ; he desired to range through history and to 
illustrate “‘ the whole nobility and violence of 
soul that is the stuff of human history”. Though 
his decorations were never completed and the 
designs lie in the Lyons Museum, the subjects 
show that the tradition of idealist painting was 
not dead. Chenavard was not the only artist to 
benefit from the change in régime ; Delacroix 
was also commissioned to paint the Galérie 














d’Apollon in the Louvre. Then, as so often, 
the artist and the state did not see eye to eye ; 
and the lines of an inevitable division were 
apparent when Théodore Rousseau told Sensier 
that : “ We are told that art should give up 
history, and plunge into the present day re- 
gardless of the past. Obviously this is a sound 
and fruitful idea, but essentially the artist is 
sensitive ; he is not the master of his emotions, 
and what he paints best is what most disturbs 
them.” 

Perhaps it is surprising that the ideals of the 
Second Republic did not produce an art as 
closely linked with politics as that of David. 
Painters did respond, however, to the occasion ; 
Daumier’s La République indicates how the 
principles of the Revolution could provide an 
inspiration. Yet, on the whole, the outcome 
of the artistic concepts of the generation of 
1848 lay in an approach to painting that was 
removed from symbolism and literature, rather 
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VIEW OF THE CHURCH OF ST. PATERNE, ORLEANS, by Corot 


than in any firm comment on the times. This 
attitude was expressed in a realism based on 
the soil and interpreted by two artists, Millet 
and Courbet. Millet was very much a man of 
his epoch. He was a friend of Jeanron, Ledru- 
Rollin and the Republic ; and his sympathy 
with the poor was never hidden ; he was poor 
himself. He may not have been a politician, 
but he shared the keen sense of the tragedy of 
life, that underlies and motivates much of the 
positivism of the age. “‘ Art”, he once said, 
“is not a pleasure party. It’s a battle... 
Suffering more than anything else enables the 
artist to be at his most expressive ”—an attitude 
towards life reflected in his paintings and 
drawings of peasants at work. 

This sympathy with the laborious stuff of 
life can be distinguished in the colours used by 
the painters of 1848—or rather, in their 
abstention from colour. Daumier, of course, 
used black and white in his lithographs, and 
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lent them an expressive richness. But the 
same dark notes appear in Millet and in the 
painting of the artist who gave realism its most 
passionate interpretations—Gustave Courbet. 
Courbet imposed himself on his generation 
with formidable energy. Proud, histrionic, 
pleasure-loving, he claimed the centre of the 
stage. His actions and his political views may 
often have been foolish, but he was intensely 
likeable : his faults were human, and his heart 
was sound. Both a romantic and a realist, he 
was attracted by the espagnolisme that captured 
the French imagination in the ’30’s ; and he 
also wanted to paint life as it was. His work 
rarely verged on prettiness. If he painted two 
girls asleep on the banks of the Seine, they 
were shown as they appeared to him—buxom, 
sensual, vulgar. If he painted the rocks and the 
waves, they expressed the unbounded force 
of nature. Courbet’s direct and dominating 
style was bound to conflict with established 
ideas ; his painting, which was well to the 
fore in the Salon of 1848, occasioned much 
hostility. “‘ Realism”, declared Délécluze, 
“is an uncivilized method of painting in 
which art is grossly debased.” It was an 
opinion shared by the majority of the official 
world. 

By temperament and by taste, Courbet was 
well suited to be the artist of the ’40’s. He had 
a social conscience and a love of revolt, which 
were confirmed by his friendship with Proud- 
hon, whom he met in 1848. Proudhon gave 
shape to the painter’s ideas, and Courbet works 
seemed a visual translation of his treatise. 
“To know ”’, declared Courbet in the preface 
of the catalogue of his one-man show at the 
Universal Exhibition of 1855, “is to have the 
ability to do—such was my thought. To be 
able to translate, according to my comprehen- 
sion, the manners, the thoughts, the appearance 
of my epoch, to create living art—such was my 
aim.” These aims were expressed in such 
celebrated pictures as Bonjour Monsieur Courbet 
at Montpellier, and the Stone-Breakers at 
Dresden. The subjects came from daily life ; 
they were realistically painted, firm and sturdy 
in texture. Yet in some of his work Courbet 
combined imagination with his realism, as may 
be seen in his great painting, L’ Atelier. He con- 
ceived this picture as “une allégorie réelle”’, 
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explaining his intentions in a long letter to 
Champfleury. On the left, he placed the 
people—the poor and the exploited, represented 
by a reaper, a worker and a prostitute among 
others, and the forces of exploitation, the rabbi, 
the priest and the Jew. On the right of the 
picture stand the “ amateurs of the world of 
art”, including Baudelaire, Champfleury, 
Proudhon, Promayot, Max Buchon and Bruyas. 
In the centre is Courbet himself, painting one 
of his magnificent landscapes with a nude model 
besides him. 

Courbet’s convictions made him a natural 
leader of the oppositior. under the Second 
Empire ; in him the spicit of 1848 was main- 
tained. His words, when accused of having 
attended a meeting of the amis de la constitution 
and of being a socialist, have a certain boldness, 
despite their bombast. He declared he was 
“not only a socialist but also a democrat and 
a republican—in a word, a revolutionary and, 
above all, a realist, that is, a sincere friend of the 
real truth”. This passion for his own point of 
view made him brush off Count Nieuwerkerke’s 
attempt at reconciliation and refuse the Légion 
d’Honneur when it was offered to him in 1870. 
After the fall of the Empire, he continued to 
dabble in politics, and for his share in the 
destruction of the Vendome column in 1871 
he was forced to flee the country to Switzerland. 
To-day his politics are forgotten ; he remains 
the master of a bold landscape, of strong greens 
and greys, and of splendid nudes. He was the 
artist who gave realism its ring. Horace de 
Viel-Castel might write of his Baigneuses in 
1853 which he caused to be rejected: “ Fe 
nai pas voulu que la mauvaise platsanterie du 
chef de l’école de l’ignoble put se prolonger”’. 
He was proved wrong. 

One of Courbet’s important contributions 
to nineteenth-century French art was that he 
helped to prepare the way for transition from 
Realism to Impressionism. The spirit of 
opposition was to prevail, despite the efforts of 
the academies throughout the century ; and 
the Impressionists were to inherit the isolated 
position of Courbet and the Men of Barbizon, 
as well as something of their aesthetic doctrines. 
The colours may have grown lighter with the 
Impressionists, their mood more optimistic ; 
but their descent was clear. 
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transport could no longer handle the 

flood of goods pouring from the new 
factories. The roads were almost impassable 
for much of the year; the canals, slow and 
iced up in winter, were daily becoming more 
congested as the companies prospered on their 
monopoly and disregarded demands for greater 
efficiency. Birmingham suffered particularly ; 
the manufacturers were losing the new foreign 
markets to Continentcl competitors because 
delivery was slow and haphazard. A group of 


B: THE LATE 1820’s England’s inland 


Birmingham industrialists decided to investigate 
the possibility of a railway to London, and a 
company was formed in association with several 
prominent London bankers, including George 
Carr Glyn who was later to become chairman. 
Already railways were operating profitably be- 
tween Stockton and Darlington, Leicester and 
Swannington, Liverpool and Manchester. Chat 
Moss and Olive Mount on the Liverpool and 
Manchester had taxed the engineers’ skill, but 
these lines were of comparative unimportance. 
In fact, the respective merits of the stationary 
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Drawing by John Bourne, by courtesy of British Railway 


Navvies working on the Park Street Retaining Wall, outside Euston Station, 1836 


engine and chain, the horse, and the locomotive 
had been hotly disputed before the Rocket 
finally triumphed at the Rainhill trials. 

The London and Birmingham was to be 
Britain’s first major line. It was conceived in 
the grand manner. The tunnels were to be 
longer, the cuttings deeper, the embankments 
higher than any before contemplated. It was to 
cut across a series of ridges and valleys for 
112 miles ; it was to cost the prodigious sum 
of two million pounds ; and 20,000 navvies 
were to take four and a half years to build it. 
The money was readily forthcoming, there was a 
mass of vagrant unemployed to draw on for the 
labour, and the Stephensons’ engineering skill 
was at the company’s disposal. But there was 
one great obstacle. Almost without exception 
the farmers and landowners between London 
and Birmingham opposed the line. Their stand 
was reasonable enough. For generations they 
had lived and worked in privacy and comfort, 
hunting, shooting, improving their estates. 
Rural life was still semi-feudal ; the coming 
of the iron horse, the god of the money-grubbing 
factory-owners and the City financial sharks, 
filled them with horror. Their privacy would 


be destroyed, first by hordes of navvies—and 
they remembered these from the canal-building 
days—who would tear up the fields and woods 
and parkland, and later by the common people, 
who were much better shut up in their smoky 
towns. “‘ If this sort of thing be permitted to 
go on,” said Sir Astley Cooper of Hemel 
Hempstead, knighted for removing a wen 
from George IV’s head, “ you will in a very 
few years destroy the noblesse.” 

The labouring classes looked on it with sus- 
picion and stoned and set bulls on the surveyors, 
who were often reduced to taking their levels at 
night by the light of lanterns. Extraordinary 
predictions were made in pamphlets attacking 
the line that were published almost weekly. 
The noise and vibration of the locomotives, 
they claimed, would dry up the cows and ruin 
the delicate nerves of the thoroughbreds. Sparks 
would ignite haystacks and thatched roofs. The 
poisonous smoke would asphixiate the livestock 
all along the line—as well as the unfortunate 
passengers in the tunnels. Country gentlemen, 
who did not know a piston from a cylinder, 
confidently predicted that a train could not 
turn a corner without coming off the rails, and 
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Wolverton Embankment, reaching out across the valley. Landslides were frequent, and one has just occurred. 
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Pumps above Kilsby Tunnel, installed to draw out flooded workings. In the right foreground, a horse-whim 
for raising and lowering miners. 
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Horse-runs at Boxmoor, used on embankments as well as cuttings. 


that, when the brake was applied, the carriages 
must inevitably telescope, causing mutilation 
and death to the unhappy occupants. 

The company at first offered £250,000 for 
the land. The Bill passed through the Commons 
after very careful scrutiny, but was defeated in 
the Lords on a motion, submitted by Lord 
Brownlow, “‘ That the case for the promoting 
of the Bill having been concluded, it does not 
appear to the committee that they have made 
out such a case as would warrant the forcing 
of the proposed railway through the land and 
property of so great a proportion of dissentient 
landowners and proprietors.”’ Legal and parlia- 
mentary expenses already amounted to over 
£70,000. There was some outcry, but the 
Westminster Review asked, “‘ Why has not the 
country resounded with the indignation which 
the rejection of the Bill by the Lords ought to 
have excited ?” The following year, after three 
times the original figure had been offered for 
the land, a new Bill passed through both Houses 
without opposition. 

The Stephensons had been leading com- 
batants in this battle almost from the start. 
George was the acknowledged king of the iron 
road, both as a locomotive designer and manu- 


facturer and as a railways surveyor and architect. 
His son Robert was still only a promising young 
man; but though his father took the early 
surveys, he delegated more and more of the 
responsibility to his son, who was involved not 
only in several physical battles with game- 
keepers and labourers, but in the complicated 
legal and parliamentary wrangles. Robert was 
never a very fit man and these frustrating delays 
were a great trial to a practical engineer im- 
patient to start work. During the committee 
stages of the Bill’s passage, cross-questioned for 
hour after hour and sometimes outwitted by 
experienced parliamentarians, he was often 
nearly in despair. The defeat of the first Bill 
nearly killed him. But he never quite lost heart 
and a month later he was carrying out fresh 
surveys. 

Three and a half years had been wasted 
before the first sod was cut in 1834 and Robert, 
who though still under thirty was now the 
engineer-in-chief, could begin work. He tackled 
the enormous task with the care and attention 
to detail instilled into him by his father. The 
line was split into five districts, four super- 
intended by assistant engineers, while he chose 
for himself the difficult first nine miles out of 
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THE EUSTON PORTICO by Philip Hardwick 


London. Almost immediately he was faced with 
new problems. As nothing comparable had 
been attempted before there was no experience 
to draw on for the overall planning, and several 
of the dozen contractors were soon in trouble. 
The cost of materials rose sharply, labour to a 
lesser degree, and frivolous demands were made 
by landowners for private “‘ accommodation ” 
bridges, drains, culverts, fences and special 
compensation for inconvenience. The Earls of 
Essex and Clarendon refused to allow the line 
on their estates at any price, and Stephenson 
had to build a deep cutting, a huge embank- 
ment and a mile-long tunnel to avoid them. 
The canal and coach companies, who had in- 
sisted on the inclusion of certain protective 
clauses in the Bill, harassed the engineers when- 
ever opportunity arose. Awkward skew bridges 
over the main roads had to be built, and when 
Stephenson drove temporary piles into the 
canal to carry over the massive Wolverton 
embankment there was nearly serious trouble. 
The operation was carried out overnight and 
the bridge completed, rather unsportingly, on 
Christmas Day. At an opportune moment a few 
days later the bridge was dismantled and the 
piles removed by a party of canal workmen. 





Feeling ran high, the case was taken to court, 
and after a considerable legal battle Stephenson 
won an injunction to restrain the canal com- 
pany from interference. 

But these were small obstacles compared to 
those met when the navvies began to cut deep 
into the cuttings and tunnels. Careful borings 
had been made but the crude instruments then 
in use (combined with a good deal of bad luck) 
missed the subterranean lake of quicksand 
above Kilsby tunnel and the fissures of fine 
gravel in the Watford chalk. Kilsby was some- 
thing of an epic of perserverance. At one time 
the company was preparing to abandon the 
project altogether ; it seemed impossible that 
it could ever be drained sufficiently to allow the 
excavating to continue. At his father’s advice 
Robert erected several large pumping engines 
which for nine months were kept going night 
and day until work could be recommenced. In 
November 1836, water again burst into the 
tunnel and for a time the bricklayers were 
operating from rafts. The rock of Blisworth 
cutting broke the contractor, and on the Brent 
and Colne embankments, where the natural 
foundations were inadequate, serious slips oc- 
cured and a vastly greater quantity of earth 





was required. Stephenson battled for months 
with the heavy clay of Primrose Hill and the 
cost of this tunnel far exceeded the estimate. 

By the current standards the navvies were 
paid well. But they had to work up to sixteen 
hours for their two or three shillings a day, and 
their lodgings and food were deplorable. Work 
on the tunnels and on the embankments and 
cuttings was dangerous and life was cheap. The 
tunnel miners drew extra pay, but their high 
casualty rate caused an outcry even in those 
conscienceless days. In Watford tunnel ten 
men were buried when one of the shafts col- 
lapsed. It took three weeks to dig out their 
bodies, to the delight of the local traders who 
set up refreshment booths and made a small 
fortune from the spectators. 

The problem of excavation in the deeper 
cuttings was solved by the use of “horse-runs”’. 
A series of planks were run up the sides, sup- 
ported on trestles, and the loaded barrow, with 
the navvy clinging precariously behind, was 
drawn up by a rope round a pulley at the top 
and attached to a horse. If the horse shied or 
the barrow ran off the planks the navvy had to 
be quick on his feet. Though they were nimble 
as well as extraordinarily tough, broken limbs 
were frequent. Yet when a safer wagon sub- 
stitute was devised they smashed it in fear of 
losing their jobs. 

There was every justification for the terror 
with which they were regarded by the country 
folk upon whom they descended. They were a 
hard-drinking, gambling crowd of spendthrifts 
who fought violently and often behaved like 
savages. But they were also held together by a 
strong bond of loyalty. A crude form of sickness 
benefit provided for the injured and their 
families and supported the cost of a “‘ hansum 
berrin ”’ —a sine qua non. If they were dis- 
heartening material for the vagrant missionaries 
who were already appearing among the gangs, 
they were at least a cheerful race who demon- 
strated their pleasure in life with their bright 
waistcoats and gaudy scarves, as well as in their 
love of liquor. These navvies carried out extra- 
ordinary feats of strength and endurance with 
negligible mechanical assistance. There were 
horse-drawn wagons and pulley systems, but 
picks and shovels, occasionally aided by gun- 
powder, were their only tools. The sturdy work 


of the craftsmen among them can still be 
admired. Most of their tunnels, bridges and 
viaducts stand to-day. Designed for 30 m.p.h. 
eleven-ton locomotives, they carry now every 
day dozens of 70 m.p.h. expresses weighing 
hundreds of tons. 

The care in the selection of materials and 
the workmanship of the bricklayers, miners and 
masons was matched by the architects, who 
seemed also aware of the historic importance 
of this great new railroad. Though he was being 
constantly harried by the directors for more 
speed, working twenty hours a day, and always 
facing appalling new problems, Stephenson’s 
(unpublished) diary shows that he was con- 
cerned that his bridges and viaducts should be 
works of art as well as structurally sound in 
detail. All the engineers and architects had the 
same spirit. Stephenson’s secretary spent weeks 
on the Primrose Hill tunnel entrance. Hard- 
wick’s famous Doric portico at Euston cost 
£35,000 ; behind it were crowded the insigni- 
ficant little sheds, and early travellers were 
inclined to laugh at its ostentation or condemn 
the company for its extravagance. But it only 
expressed the unbounding confidence of the 
promoters in the future of the locomotive. 

Originally the line was to begin at Camden 
Town and it was not until 1835 that a further 
Bill was passed granting an extension to Euston 
Grove. His natural caution had made Stephen- 
son a great engineer—where Brunel was only 
brilliant—and he had decreed 16 feet per mile 
as the maximum gradient. This ruling gave 
the country its finest railway but at the time 
presented him with a peculiar difficulty on this 
first mile in which the line had to climb up over 
the Regents Canal. With simple ingenuity he 
built two sixty horse-power stationary engines 
at Camden which drew the carriages up the 
incline by a rope at a steady 20 m.p.h. to the 
waiting locomotive at the summit. 

The first section of line to Boxmoor, just 
beyond Watford, was publicly opened with 
full ceremony and tremendous popular excite- 
ment in the summer of 1837. Crowds flocked 
into the special excursion trains and were rattled 
along either in the third-class open boxes, or 
the slightly less uncomfortable first-class closed 
carriages, which were simply three stage- 
coaches mounted on a four-wheel truck. Kilsby 
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tunnel, which cost twenty-six lives and three 
times its contract price, was at last completed 
in September 1838. The first through train, 
carrying many of the directors and engineers, 
was drawn out of Euston at 7.15 a.m. on 
17th September. 

The final cost had risen to five and a half 
million pounds, several of the contractors had 
been driven to bankruptcy—one to suicide— 
and the death rate among the navvies had been 
alarming. But the L. & B. was an important 
national asset, and Robert Stephenson was 
hailed at once as the greatest engineer of the age. 

The first great railway boom had begun 
even before the L. & B. had proved its financial 
success. Manchester was already linked to 
Birmingham by the Grand Junction, giving a 
clear run between the great ports of Liverpool 
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and London, and Brunel was well on with the 
much simpler Great Western. Other lines were 
spanning out from the industrial cities, and 
south to Brighton and Southampton. The canals 
and stagecoaches were doomed. After a tem- 
porary lull in the early forties speculation and 
building steadily increased until it rose to a 
fevered climax under the leadership of George 
Hudson. By 1850 the face of England had 
changed. The six thousand miles of line had 
made raw gashes across the countryside, but 
every class in town and country was benefiting. 
The social implications were enormous. For 
the first time travel for the masses was cheap 
and easy. The noblesse was not yet destroyed, 
but Dr. Arnold, watching the first L. & B. 
train pass Rugby, rejoiced that “ feudality was 
gone for ever ”’. 
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By The Rt. Hon. WALTER ELLIOT, me. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW is at present 
celebrating its sooth year of corporate 


existence. It is thus the fourth oldest 
in Britain. Oxford, Cambridge, and in Scotland 
St. Andrews, alone can claim seniority. Yet 
Glasgow was already a very old centre of 
learning when William Turnbull, its Bishop, 
obtained from Pope Nicholas V the Bull of 
Foundation of its University. Twenty-four 
Bishops of Glasgow had preceded him ; and 
the tradition of learning in and around Clydes- 
dale goes back to the very earliest historic 
times. 

Glasgow, in fact, is a striking example of a 
place whose modern setting and activities have 
so completely eclipsed its earlier life that most 
men are ignorant of its whole previous existence. 
If I were to say “ There was in Britain a little 
town,. clustered around a great Cathedral built 
over the tomb of one of the outstanding mis- 


sionary saints of Christendom ; it stood upon 
a river teeming with salmon, amidst orchards 
and fields so fertile that its name means The 
Dear Green Place. It was so fervent in its faith 
that its motto reads that the city should flourish 
by the preaching of the Word of God, and the 
praising of His Name. It lived so for twelve 
centuries and more; and is still famous ; 
though for other reasons”. You might reply, 
“Tell me its name.” And if I answered 
‘Glasgow ” you would think it a wilful para- 
dox, or a poor joke. Yet all that is perfectly 
true, every word of it. 

Those distant days, however, are important 
more from the spirit in which Glasgow Uni- 
versity was first engendered, than from any of 
the actual circumstances which now surround 
it. Two great storms of the spirit have swept 
Scotland since that date of five hundred years 
ago. They broke with special intensity upon 








Clydeside. They were, the Reformation, and 
the Industrial Revolution. What exists to-day 
in Glasgow is a great modern University in a 
great modern city. How is this new thing linked 
with the old ? and what are its new tasks, and 
its new achievements ? 

The University of to-day stands on Gilmore- 
hill, to which it moved in 1870 when its old 
quarters had become altogether impossible. 
It had, by that time, lived in the High Street, 
under the shadow of the Cathedral for over 
four hundred years. It was indeed at first in 
every way a child of the Church. Its classes, 
in the year of its foundation, were held actually 
in the Cathedral itself, or in the adjacent 
Church of the Black friars. By 1453, however, 
it had its own place and habitation ; and its 
Principal, always in those days a cleric, had his 
own house, in the same High Street. The 
Cathedral still stands ; but the University only 
lingers there in the name of the College Church, 
and College Station. Gilmorehill, its new 
home, stands above the Kelvin, overlooking 
the estuary of the Clyde and the great ship- 
yards. It is almost an epitome of our time. 
Outwardly secure, the hill is honeycombed 
with old, forgotten, colliery workings, dating 
back to the eighteenth century, into which the 
workmen, digging for foundations for the new 
laboratories, frequently break ; to their great 
disgust, and to the perturbation of the archi- 
tects. The professors’ back windows look out 
upon an enormous cyclotron newly built for 
the smashing of atoms—either for war or for 
peace. 

But there is no need to stress the connection 
of Glasgow with heavy industry. We shall have 
to return to that aspect later, because these 
two strands of history are inseparable. Mean- 
while, let us look at the impact of the earlier 
storm, that of the Reformation. It may be 
summarized in a sentence. The number of 
students fell to a total of twelve. The blow to 
the revenues, the prestige, and the teaching 
staff of the University, so closely bound up with 
the old ways, was almost mortal. But the spark 
was not quenched. Just as with the Cathedral, 
the old institution weathered the storm. In 
both cases it was largely due to their traditions. 
The tradition of the Cathedral was so strong 
that the citizens of Glasgow themselves stood 


guard against the iconoclasts, who would 
have dashed it to pieces as they did many other 
noble buildings. The onslaught was repelled. 

The University, shaken to its foundations, 
held on, hoping almost against hope, for better 
times. These hopes were at length fulfilled. 
Andrew Melville, Principal for six years, be- 
tween 1574 and 1580 achieved so great a 
revival that it is always referred to as the Nova 
Erectio, the New Foundation. He brought 
new studies. He also brought finance. He 
brought the whole learning of the Renaissance. 
Greek was heard again on Clydeside ; again, 
because, a thousand years before, the early 
Church in Scotland had arisen, inspired from 
the East, and Greek was its mother tongue. 
The New Learning came to live in the house 
of the Old, neither a complete stranger to the 
other. For finance, Melville secured the 
revenues from the rich agricultural lands near- 
by. Refitted thus, the University set out to 
meet the modern times. The Reformation 
brought, to the University, characters most 
diverse. There was the fanatic Principal, 
Zachary Boyd, who translated the Psalms into 
doggerel, and who preached at Oliver Crom- 
well, below him in the pews (a General in 
command of a conquering army—and that 
army the Ironsides !)—till Cromwell’s aide-de- 
camp whispered again and again “ Shall I pistol 
the knave now?” There was also the young 
Montrose, riding in from Fife, a student, 
almost a school-boy, to grow up later into one 
of the most valiant and most tolerant of men— 
and to die on the gallows. 

Eventually, all that produced the deep even 
flow of the great Glasgow school of liberal 
thought, and its world-famous expositors. 
Hutcheson and Reid are names well known 
in the republic of letters. But its most famous 
name—Adam Smith—stands in a class quite 
apart. He can be said to have influenced world 
thought, and therefore world history, as much 
as any Scotsman who ever lived ; and very few, 
of any country, can rank above him. For 
thirteen years, from 1751 to 1764, he was a 
professor at Glasgow ; and these years he called 
“by far the most useful, and therefore by far 
the happiest and most honourable period of 
my life ”’. 

Adam Smith was, in fact, the pause between 
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the storm of the Reformation and the storm 
of the Industrial Revolution. He embodied 
the moral maxims of the Reformation and the 
practical doctrines of the Industrial Revolution. 
Adam Smith believed in an all-wise Being, 
determined to maintain at all times the greatest 
possible quantity of happiness. He believed in 
conscience, as a cool and impartial spectator ; 
and in reason, principle, the man within, the 
great judge and arbiter of our conduct, which 
nature has implanted in the human breast ; in 
fact, the Inner Light. He believed in social 
organization as natural, and indeed indis- 
pensable, to mankind—“ Nature formed man 
for society ”. But he also believed in individual- 
ism as both a spiritual and a material objective. 
Each man, he thought, was fitter to take care 
of himself than was any other person. It is 
not “from the benevolence of the butcher, 
the brewer or the teacher that we expect our 
dinner, but from their regard to their own 
interest’. He had a belief in pre-destination 
as almost a destiny of universal good ; which 
would have thrown a great strain on the doc- 
trines of the Fathers of the Reformation. 
“The study of his own advantage,” said he, 
“* naturally, or rather necessarily, leads man to 
prefer that employment which is most advan- 
tageous to the society ” ; and “ each one of us 
is led by an invisible hand to promote an end 
which was no part of his intention.” Professor 
MacFie, recently, in a close and penetrating 
study of his great predecessor, sums him up 
as believing in “ the love of what is honourable 
and noble” and “of the grandeur, and 
dignity, and superiority of our own character ”’. 
This was, in Adam Smith’s philosophy, to act 
as a sheet-anchor to the doctrines of self- 
interest. The entire system was one connected 
whole. 

So be it. But through this gate of self- 
interest, man was free to pass to realms hitherto 
undreamt of ; and now he, literally, sought 
out many inventions. These inventions return 
us again to the Industrial Revolution. It was 
much more than the coming of steam. It was 
the impact of applied science upon man’s 
whole way of thought and living. The remark- 
able fact is that Glasgow in general, and Glasgow 
University in particular, may claim to have been 
almost the midwife of this huge change. 














To this style of thought Glasgow University 
had served a long apprenticeship. The study 
of science was an essential part of her curri- 
culum as far back as 1577. The Chair of 
Mathematics was founded in 1691, the Chair 
of Natural Philosophy in 1727 ; the lectureship 
in Chemistry in 1747. The sciences in these 
early days were all inevitably mixed up to- 
gether—mathematics, physics, chemistry—a 
mingling which, by the way, has reappeared 
strongly in our own times. Joseph Black, one 
of the greatest of chemists, came into the 
University by way of Anatomy, which Chair he 
held for a year. Then in 1756 he became both 
Professor of Medicine and Lecturer in 
Chemistry. It was indeed while he was actually 
Professor of Anatomy that he worked on the 
chemical researches which led him to formulate 
the doctrine of “latent heat”. These re- 
searches brought in James Watt, who gave the 
world at length, and for the first time, power— 
power, without stint or measure, power which 
has already so deeply transformed, everywhere, 
the life and surroundings of our adventurous 
and unsatisfied species. 

But all of this hinged on the revolution of 
ideas which preceded the revolution of action. 
This revolution broke into accepted thought, 
especially, in the science of chemistry. Few 
departments of knowledge were more obscure, 
few more dominated by preconceived ideas, 
than those which dealt with the actual con- 
stitution of the earth under our feet, the air 
around our faces. Geometry and physics, and 
even engineering, were the fruit of relatively 
straightforward observations, and deductions 
therefrom. After all, Hero of Alexandria, 
working perhaps a century before the birth of 
Christ, had invented not only a steam-engine, 
but also jet propulsion. (Jet-propulsion is 
indeed a much more elementary translation of 
power into movement than that provided by 
the use of a crank and piston.) As for the 
heavens above us, Eratosthenes of Alexandria, 
working about 250 B.C., seized not only the 
bold conception of the earth as a circular body 
hanging unsupported in space, but actually 
attempted—and achieved—its measurement. 
He got it right to within 650 miles out of 
24,875. 

It was a much longer and more painful 
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business before men could bring themselves 
to accept the eighty-odd elements as the founda- 
tion bricks of our whole material world. Their 
qualities and combinations were deducible at 
first from no analogies, no principles of reason- 
ing, but only by slow, repeated experiment, 
and questioning of the facts themselves. As 
late as 1662, when Charles II founded the 
Royal Society, the whole of modern chemistry 
was almost a sealed book. In 1679, Isaac 
Newton, who had solved so many problems, 
got practically no result that we know of from 
his chemical experiments—conducted, as his 
secretary bears witness, for six weeks at a time, 
the two of them working a twenty-four hour 
shift, “‘ the fire scarcely going out either day or 
night, he sitting up one night and I another ”’. 
Indeed, Newton quite casually states that 
“Water by frequent distillations changes into 
fixed earth’. Not until the eighteenth century 
were even the commoner elements identified 


and isolated and the simpler gases obtained 
and studied. In all this, both in pure science 
and in its application, Glasgow and its Univer- 
sity were pre-eminent. Sir James Jeans, in his 
book The Growth of Physical Science gives the 
credit for “the first step along the road” to 
Joseph Black. In 1751 Black discovered 
“fixed air”, a gas different from air, which 
could be made to combine with a variety of 
substances but could also exist in the un- 
combined state. This gas we now know as 
carbon dioxide ; but the very words imply a 
wealth of knowledge about its origin and com- 
position which was absolutely unknown to its 
discoverer. Joseph Black called it “ fixed air ” 
because it could be fixed by a combination 
with other substances. The name alone shows 
what an impenetrable jungle of ideas would 
have to be cleared before any comprehensible 
system could be brought to light. 

Black was pre-eminent in pure science ; 
but he started also a school of practical applica- 
tion of all this work, which found such con- 
genial soil in Glasgow that it presently threw 
its shadow over the whole world. It is un- 
necessary to do more than mention again the 
name of James Watt. The succession, however, 
did not stop there. Those very researches on 
heat which Black had started, and Watt had 
developed, found, later, a new student and a 
new exponent, in William Thomson, Lord 
Kelvin. It was in direct descent from that 
previous work that he formulated the modern 
laws on this subject, which culminated in his 
laying down in 1852, the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics—the law of the levelling- 
out of the heat inclines of the universe ; with 
which we are still grappling. Kelvin, however, 
in addition to his outstanding work as a pure 
scientist, was scarcely less interested in its 
application. He was an engineer, as fascinated 
by the problems of practical tele-communica- 
tion across the Atlantic—the submarine cable 
—as he was in the theoretical work which had 
made it possible. For a man who was singularly 
devoid of the ability to convey his thoughts by 
ordinary lectures and teaching, he was un- 
usually successful as a man of affairs, and 
partner in a great business firm. He had a 
power of attracting young men of high intellect, 
which made it possible for him to found a 











ohysical laboratory staffed largely with divinity 
tudents ! But he did not succeed in training 
uccessors, on a large scale, to take up and 
tevelop locally the work he had begun. 

Yet the keen and close practical interest of 
slasgow in the discoveries going on in her 
midst made such local development an out- 
tanding feature of all scientific work in her 
University. Already, John Anderson, who held 
the Chair of Natural Philosophy from 1757 to 
1796, had started evening classes, to which the 
vorkmen of the city would come, in numbers 
reaching 200 a night. Eventually, John 
Anderson grew so angry with his University 
and with his colleagues, that he left his money 
to found a new University, the Andersonian 
University, which should be “ for the benefit 
‘f the manufacturers and artificers of Glasgow”’. 
This, as Anderson’s College, went on and 
flourished, and is a part of the University to 
this very day. Nay, more ; out of his quarrels 
ind his discontents there arose the Royal 
rechnical College, one of the outstanding 
technical institutes of the world—a line of 
progress in University education which, it 
may be, is only beginning its usefulness. 

Scarcely later than Anderson, in 1799, the 
Tennants had translated into action the 
possibilities of the new alchemy, now brought 
from the magician’s laboratory to the indus- 
trialist’s works. Since the earliest times, fine 
ind well-bleached cloths had been the treasures 
of the household, and the indispensable founda- 
tion of half the household arts. The bleaching- 
green was part of the domestic equipment, 
which could not be done without. The early 
history of the weavers of Glasgow, and not of 
Glasgow alone, is continually interrupted by 
disputes over the use of the “ greens”. The 
low whitening of cloth under the influence of 
sun, air and water, was, one would have said, 
the very type of an effect, which, like the pro- 
cesses of agriculture, could not be hastened or 
compressed. Suddenly, there came the new 
knowledge. In 1774 Scheele had discovered 
chlorine. Scheele thought it was a compound ; 
not until 1810 did Davy prove its character as 
an element, and give it its present name. But 
the Tennants leapt down the whole stair of 
theory, to build upon the floor of practice. 
Chlorine, a raging fury, poisonous, choking, 
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burning, which could corrode through al- 
most any metal in an hour, which would eat 
through fabrics in a matter of seconds, could, 
it now appeared, be domesticated. So in their 
works lime was spread on the floor of an air- 
tight chamber. It was raked into ridges, three 
to four inches high. Over a field of such ridge 
and furrow, a wind of the green-yellow gas 
was made to play. It was watched through 
glass windows, by an operator to whom half-a- 
dozen breaths of the atmosphere he was observ- 
ing meant death. So, the gas could be trapped 
and absorbed. The strange soil beneath was 
raked over, from outside, in a reaction which 
would last from twelve to twenty-four hours. 
Then a mist of lime would be driven across 
this ur canny landscape. In its settling it would 
take cut the last traces of the furious poison 
which had been playing over the furrows for 
so long. The chamber could then be opened ; 
and the result was bleaching powder ; which 
could be canned and packaged and sold for the 
confident use of the most everyday of mortals ; 
for even the same purpose that Nausicaa, the 
king’s daughter, had taken out her fine linen, 
that day at the beginning of the world when 
Ulysses, the Sacker of Cities, was cast up naked 
on her shore. 

But think of the certainty—think of the 
impatience, of the young Tennant, weary of 
rising at dawn to water the cloths spread out 
to whiten, who yoked a process like that to the 
homely arts of washing-tub and bleaching 
green. He did it. He went on to build the 
St. Rollox Chemical Works, then the largest 


in Europe, amongst the largest in the world 
even to-day. He went to Spain for pyrites, for 
sulphur, for the raw materials for the new 
industry of heavy chemical engineering. The 
Glasgow men founded the Tharsis Copper 
Company, pioneer among the overseas develop- 
ments which were the driving force of the 
whole of nineteenth-century economics, and 
politics. The new developments hurried, 
literally, into full blast. The scientists and the 
engineers combined to make the tall furnaces 
from which the plates and the frames of the 
new metal ships were drawn. The Bairds of 
Gartsherrie became at once iron-masters and 
legends. The Irish, the Highlanders, were 
drawn to the magnet of the factories, Europe 
was scoured for immigrants. The whole of 
Clydeside became a roaring camp, whose new 
names—Parkhead Forge, Dixon’s Blazes— 
were redolent of the fury of work which drove 
these men forward. On and into this storm 
rode the University. 

Yet there were other figures to preserve the 
older traditions. Joseph Lister, the gentle 
Quaker, another Heracles grappling with 
Death, as Henley wrote. Gilbert Murray, the 
young scholar, translating into modern poetry 
the great Greek plays. And scholar-gipsies, 
too ; like James Bridie, lately gone from us. 
For all the thunderous achievements of man’s 
hands and brain are only the projection of 
his soul, and the temporary desires of his 
heart. Still, in the West, the Dear Green 
Place lies at no great distance, nor buried 
very deep. 
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People, 






Race and Nation 


in these Islands: I 





By RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 


OT LONG AGO, a judge in one of the 
N London courts took occasion to criticize 
the marital conduct of two young people. 
Chey explained to him that they could not help 


beating each other and brutalizing their only 
child, because they were both of Irish extrac- 


ion. It was, they said, “the Irish in them ”. 
[his use of racial phantasy as an alibi is not 


uncommon. We have all met people who viewed 
themselves as the interesting victims of a con- 
‘icting heredity and who therefore gave us to 
understand that they could not be held wholly 
to account for their own behaviour. 


Hereditary grounds for self-esteem may 
qually be observed. If one does not come of a 
listinguished family, one may yet belong to a 
vroud race. Among Englishmen, a Scottish 
\ighland strain is much approved, and only less 
0 are French, Hungarian and Scandinavian 
lood. For the most part, the consolations of 
ieredity remain private or are detected with 


amusement by a few close friends. Occasionally, 
however, they are erected into a public ideology. 
This happened in Nazi Germany. It is happen- 
ing to-day in Scotland. Last summer at Truro, 
there was held a Celtic congress at which Mr. 
Liam Cogan of the National Museum of Ire- 
land made imperialistic speeches on behalf of a 
united Celtic Herrenvolk. 

This month there is to be a second Celtic 
congress at Quimper, in Brittany. There will be 
delegations from Eire, Cornwall, Wales, the 
Scottish highlands and the Isle of Man, for 
the inhabitants of all those regions consider 
themselves and are generally considered by 
other people to be Celts. They would not have 
supposed it unaided. An Irishman from the 
west might discover that some Hebrideans and 
an occasional Manxman spoke a language very 
like his own. It is said that the Cornish and the 
Bretons still understood each other in the six- 
teenth century, and repeated attempts at con- 











versation between a Breton and a Welshman 
to-day would no doubt reveal that they had 
many words in common. But that the two 
language-groups were related to each other and 
that the kinship extended beyond language 
were notions put about by the antiquaries of the 
eighteenth century, who, however, with the ex- 
ception of the unfortunate Eugene Aram, failed 
to make the further discovery that the Celtic 
languages were also closely related to the 
Greek, Latin and German groups. 

In England, on the other hand, it is under- 
stood that we are of German descent, with a 
dash of Norman French in the higher income 
groups, while the position in lowland Scotland 
is complicated by our uncertainty about the 
Picts, as well as by misconceptions about the 
frontiers of Northumbria and the post-Roman 
British kingdoms. Mr. C. M. Grieve (“‘ Hugh 
MacDiarmid ”’) published last year a series of 
articles in which he stated that Gaelic was 
formerly the language of the whole of what is 
now Scotland and that the poets of the Scottish 
renaissance must in the end scrap Lallans and 
“get back” to Gaelic. Lallans is a kind of 
archaicizing dialect esperanto, based on Dr. 
John Jamieson’s Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language, which appeared at the beginning of 
last century. As Mr. Douglas Young confesses 
in his poem, Thesaurus Paleo-Scoticus : 

_ Frae Jamieson’s muckle buik the words tak 
wing... 
And Jamieson’s view of the matter was that the 
Scottish dialects known until the end of the 
fifteenth century as “ Inglis ” were the detritus 
of a Pictish whose affinities were pre-Anglian 
Gothic. 

Not that language and race inevitably coin- 
cide. Before the first world war, Boas had 
warned us against this simplifying faith. “A 
people may remain constant in type and lan- 
guage and change in culture :. . . may remain 
constant in type but change in language ; or... 
remain constant in language and change in type 
and culture.” It ought to have been obvious. 
The language most prevalent among negroes 
to-day is English spoken with an American 
accent. In India, on the other hand, it seems 
likely that English will remain only as Latin 
did among the post-Roman Britons. Yet even 
perceptions like these hardly prepare us for the 


later revelations of physical anthropology. In 
C. S. Coon’s enormous compendium, The Race: 
of Europe, for instance, we may read : 

In both Great Britain and Ireland, the invasion 
of the Keltic Iron Age Nordics wae the event 
which brought in the largest single body of 
people, and the British of to-day by and large 
owe more in a physical sense to these Kelts than 
to any other group of invaders. In both Great 
Britain and Ireland, the Neolithic and Bronze 
Age invasions were of secondary importance, as 
were the invasions of Germanic-speaking peoples. 

There are, nevertheless, differentiae characteris- 
tic of certain areas. Ireland is conspicuous for an 
impressive minority of individuals who repre- 
sent what Coon describes as a “‘ re-emergence ” 
of Upper Paleolithic man. At the same time : 

The Keltic Iron Age racial type is least im- 
portant in north-eastern Scotland, where Keltic 
speech never penetrated, and in Wales, where it 
has attained its maximum survival. 

The Races of Europe was published in 1939 
and explicitly designed to supersede Ripley’s 
work of the same title. A few series of skulls 
have been published since 1939, and the dis- 
tribution of blood-groups has been more closely 
studied. The blood-group evidence is curious. 
“A,” “B” and “O” blood are, in varying 
proportions, of universal distribution, except 
that there appears to be no “B” among 
American or Australian aboriginals. From the 
latest results I have seen, the only other near- 
absolute lack would seem to be of the recently 
discovered ‘“‘ Duffy” blood-group among 
Brazilian Indians, over ninety per cent of the 
people of Pakistan, however, being ‘“ Duffy 
positive ’, while the Basques are almost wholly 
deficient in what is known as the “ Rhesus ” 
factor. In these islands, there are interesting 
variations, but they are of proportional distribu- 
tion only and cannot yet be taken or even 
expected to affect the argument decisively. For 
the rest, Coon’s work effectively represents the 
sum of human knowledge on the subject of 
race in Europe, and the inexpert can only 
accept his findings, intolerable as the concluding 
paradox may seem to those for whom a different 
conception of their own heredity is subjectively 
important. Let us, indeed, see whether history 
does not make this ethnological map of these 
islands probable. 

First, we must rid ourselves of the notion 
that the ancient Britons and the bearers of 








‘eltic speech to Ireland were small, dark (and 
ong-headed) people, Renan’s “ douce petite 
ace ’’, of the type so numerous in Wales, where 
| have heard tall, fair individuals set them apart 
is the pobl fach or “ little people ”, as well as 
n a number of densely populated industrial 
listricts. To the Greeks, the Keltoi were all the 
air-haired peoples who lived north of the Alps, 
ind, both in the German cradle-area and along 
the route of the early iron-age expansions, it is 
the remains of what Deniker first called a 
‘ nordique”’ race that we find. The pobl fach 
ame in the last stone and first bronze ages 
from the Mediterranean and are sometimes 
called “‘ Iberian” because they are found in 
Spain and Portugal, as well as on our west 
oasts as far north as the Hebrides. It was 
probably they who erected Stonehenge. It is 
conceivable that they spoke a language related 
to Basque. Celtic invaders from the east, armed 
with superior weapons and riding horses, sub- 
dued and perhaps enslaved them during the 
last five centuries before Christ. 

This, at any rate, appears to be what hap- 
pened in the island of Britain south of the 
Forth, though it may be that for a while the 
pobl fach were left in undisputed possession of 
as much of Wales as they had cleared of the 
heavier-boned but no doubt less intelligent and 
less numerous Paleolithic survivors. The 
position in Ireland is less clear. Because there 
are two main Celtic languages, it is usual to 
posit two “‘ waves ” of Celts, the Gael, Goidel 
or Q-Celt and the P-Celt or Brython, and to 
send the Q-Celt over first. The approximate 
time of arrival of the P-Celts is rarely disputed, 
nor is it commonly doubted that they came 
wearing trousers and brandishing iron weapons. 
But Henri Hubert, in The Rise of the Celts, 
supposes that the Q-Celts reached Ireland 
during the first period of bronze, that. they 
crossed Britain and that they lacked both iron 
ind trousers, whence the highland kilt. He 
upposes, moreover, that the Picts reached 
scotland after the Q-Celts and that they, too, 
were a variety of Celt, though “ they may have 
irawn some Germans with them ”’. This is not 
he view to which physical anthropology in- 
‘lines us. Coon supposes that the Celtic ex- 
pansion was to all intents and purposes a single 
event and that the Q-Celts reached Ireland by 
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irtesy of the National Musuem of Antiomtis of Scotland 


Undecyphered stone, probably Pictish 


way of the north coast of France, along which 
they were presently replaced by the Gaulish 
P-Celts. 

The fact is that the archeological evidence 
may be turned either way, that neither philology 
nor the classical historians have anything de- 
cisive to say on the matter and that the bones 
are against Hubert. From the material remains 
studied by an archeologist, it is difficult, if not 
impossible to distinguish between a movement 
of peoples and a mere diffusion of culture. The 
Welsh and the Irish language-groups are close 
enough together to suggest that the two peoples 
cannot have been widely separated in space 
and in level of culture during a period we should 
have to estimate at over a millenium. And the 











way in which an archeologist’s mind may work 
is Curiously revealed by a passage in an attrac- 
tive work of popularization by Christopher and 
Jacquetta Hawkes, the “Penguin” Pre- 
historic Britain. “‘We need not doubt’’, say 
these gifted authors, ‘“‘ that the language the 
Urn people spoke as they drove their flocks 
and hunted their game from end to end of these 
islands must have been already recognizably 
Celtic. . . .” Certainly we need not doubt 
where there is no reason to suppose. The 
archaeologist wishes to make these dry bones 
live and even speak, and no earlier form of 
speech is known to him, so he will make them 
speak a form of Celtic. With the Urn people, 
however—who may, beyond the Forth, in 
Galloway and in parts of Ireland, have been the 
people we must think of as Picts and who at 
any rate seem to have reached our coasts at 
about the time Hubert allots to the Picts— 
cremation baffles the physical anthropologist, 
though he detects in one or two charred bones 
hints of a physical type he finds also in the 
mountains of Switzerland. A different material 
culture, with alien burial customs, do not in 
themselves, one would have thought, argue for 
an identity of language. And no linguistic or 
topographical evidence requires us to suppose 
that, until the Irish Gael came to Argyllshire 
in the sixth century A.D., any Celtic language 
not the parent of modern Welsh was heard in 
this island, except upon the west coast of what 
is now Wales, whence it was banished early 
in the fifth century by “ the sons of Cunedda ”’. 

What language the Picts spoke is unknown, 
pace all who subscribe to one of the available 
theories. Racially, all that is known of them is 
that the Caledonians looked Germanic to the 
Romans and that what may well be skulls of 
theirs are not of the Celtic or of any other 
Nordic nor yet of the Atlanto-Mediterranean 
type. Their royal families traced descent 
through the female line and practised exogamy 
whereas the structure of society among 
‘“‘ Aryan” peoples strikes most of those who 
reflect upon it as characteristically patriarchal. 
St. Columba required an interpreter when he 
preached to the Picts. Their inscriptions re- 
main uninterpreted. The five words attributed 
to them and their lists of kings are found only 
in the manuscripts of their neighbours. Accord- 
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ing to A. W. Wade-Evans, “the sons of 
Cunedda’”’, Cymry who founded the Welsh 
kingdoms of the north and west, were them- 
selves the Picts of whom we hear at the time 
of the Roman departure. According to E. W. B. 
Nicholson, one of the few for whom the P-Celt 
preceded the Q-Celt, the Picts were a variety 
of Q-Celts known to the Romans as Belgae 
and to the Irish as Firbolg, because of the 
pouches which they carried and which survive 
to-day as the highland sporran. 

But the Belgae were regarded by the Romans 
as part-German. They came to this island im- 
mediately before and after Julius Caesar’s 
initial reconnaissance-in-force and so must 
have been acquainted with horses and with the 
garment of which, once it had been copied 
from those great horsemen the Scythians, 
everybody perceived the advantages to a horse- 
man. Yet, ethnologically and linguistically, the 
Belgae are almost as mysterious as the Picts. 
Not mysterious but unknown are the propor- 
tions in which Roman soldiers from other 
provinces were quartered here and the date 
of the first Anglo-Saxon, Jutish and Frisian 
settlements, though it is certain that the legions 
were increasingly recruited from non-Latin 
populations and that, when the Romans called 
our south and east coasts “the Saxon shore”’, 
they did not mean only that it was liable to 
raiding from the sea. 

Anglo-Saxon history is unrecorded before 
the middle, and unreliable before the end, of 
the sixth century. By that time, royal dynasties 
were established upon the thrones of large 
Kingdoms which may well have had two hun- 
dred and fifty years of desultory colonial history 
behind them. We do not know in what numbers 
these or any other of our invaders came. 
Literary evidence of the extent to which 
Angles, Saxons, Jutes and Frisians mingled 
with the Wealas may be found. There are no 
means of knowing how far the Celt had com- 
promised his genealogy or whether at the out- 
set he outnumbered the previous inhabitants. 
There is only presumptive evidence that he 
brought his own womenfolk with him. In any 
case, though he stood apart as firmly as the 
British in India and married only within his 
own military ruling caste, yet casual fraterniza- 
tion may well have seen to it that, within two or 
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three generations, a high proportion of the 
descendants of the conquered were physically 
indistinguishable from the conqueror, and it is 
not long before the intelligent slave is freed and 
idmitted to full tribal privilege. 
Yet the general ethnological picture during 
he fifth century may be reasonably conjec- 
ured. In all the good lands both of Ireland and 
f Britain south of the Forth, there will be a 
redominantly Celtic aristocracy served by a 
oredominantly Mediterranean labouring popu- 
ation of inferior physique, greater relative 
ligrescence and longer head. Among the éite, 
air colouring and tall stature will be greatly 
rized and eugenically sought. In mountainous, 
ensely forested and swampy territories, there 
vill be culturally and anthropometrically 
)rimitive survivors, such as Fleure discovered 
n the ’twenties, still breeding true in the Black 
Mlountains, on the Denbighshire moors and 
bout Plynlimmon. The more independent of 


the pobl fach will retire to the same territories 
or lie along the west coasts, and it is possible 
that for a time they may retain command of the 
fertile vale of Glamorgan and that the Silures 
were pobl fach. 

In England and southern Scotland, the 
ruling caste in the sixth century appears to have 
been divided between those who were Christian 
in faith and Roman-provincial in culture, who 
continued even to call themselves Romans and 
perhaps used Latin on important occasions, 
and those remote from the dilapidated towns 
who were pagan in faith and wholly Celtic 
in tribal custom and language. The battle of 
Arthuret, dated 573 A.p. in a Harleian manu- 
script, appears to have been the culmination 
of a struggle between these two confederacies 
for possession of Strathclyde and Cumberland, 
a kingdom whose capital lay at Dumbarton on 
the north shore of the Clyde estuary, so that, 
more than two hundred years after the death 
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of Julian the Apostate, when the Christian party 
won, a British culture which retained some 
memory of its Roman antecedents was estab- 
lished much further north than the legions had 
normally ventured to maintain themselves. On 
the east lowlands of Scotland, it seems probable 
that Frisian or Anglian settlers had long had a 
hold. It may have been their presence which 
had caused “ the sons of Cunedda’”’, four of 
whom bore Latin names, Rhufon (Romanus), 
Dunod (Donatus), Edeyrn (Eternus) and 
Meirion (Marianus), as did Cunedda’s ancestors 
Padarn (Paternus) and Tegid (Tacitus), to 
prefer the conquest of those parts of Wales to 
which they have given their names, though, 
according to one and perhaps the most tenable 
view of the scene of the exploits of King Arthur, 
it would be in the east lowlands of the modern 
Scotland that he fought and died within fifty 
years of the battle of Arthuret. 

Within a generation of the recorded begin- 
nings of Anglo-Saxon history, an Irish king- 
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dom had been set up in Argyllshire. Those to 
whom the doubtless Welsh-speaking St. 
Patrick had first taken the Christian teaching 
now brought it to Iona and thence to the 
northern Picts and presently the Angles. The 
Britons of Strathclyde appear to have wel- 
comed the foundation of this Christian buffer- 
state between them and the Picts on their left 
flank, though Gildas evidently regarded as a 
hostile invasion the Irish coracles which he saw 
swarming across the sea “ like insects warmed 
out by the summer sun” and though St. 
Patrick’s own history suggests that intercourse 
between the two peoples had until his time 
taken the form of slave-raiding. Among the 
Picts, even the ruling caste was not certainly 
and indeed not probably Celtic. They remained 
an important power. Coritami (Cruithne) who 
may have been racially and _ linguistically 
identical with them maintained a dwindling 
kingdom in the mountains of Mourne and 
another in Galloway, where the word “‘Kreenie”’ 








s reported in modern times for a degraded 
weller in the bad lands. These Coritani, how- 
ver, had enjoyed the blessings of the faith since 
he time of St. Ninian, who, like St. Patrick, 
was probably a Strathclyde Briton. 

To be borne in mind is the probable extreme 
mallness of the total population. The idea of 
me horde driving another steadily westward is 


conceivable only in terms of a modern popula- 


tion. It is by no means certain that there were 


ever as many as a million people in the British 


archipelago during this period. Infiltration on 


an important scale could not merely take place, 


but pass largely unnoticed. A very slight degree 
f intermarriage could materially affect the 
racial composition of a people. And yet neither 
population nor place was so small that we can 
make any sense of the fabulous history of 
Hengist and Horsa, who, landing in the Isle of 
Thanet with three boatloads of men, are sup- 
posed by school text-books first to have driven 
the Picts from Kent to the Tweed and subse- 
quently their trusting hosts from the same 
place to beyond the Severn. A Vortigern 
Gwrtheyrn) is known from Welsh sources as a 
prince of mid-Wales, with a castle at Rhayader 
on the Wye. It may be that he allied himself 
with Saxons already settled north of Hereford 
to repel Picts in Mr. Wade-Evans’s sense, 
who were no less Welsh in a later sense than 
himself. 


Everywhere south of the Forth, a fusion 
took place. To this day, degenerate forms of 
the Welsh numerals are used for counting sheep 
in the Yorkshire dales. St. Guthlac in the 
Cambridgeshire fens was tormented by demons 
who addressed him “ in the British tongue ”’. 
The laws of Ine made equable provision for the 
property of the Wealas in conquered territory. 
The West Saxons may even have adopted a 
British dynasty, for ““ Cerdic ” has been argued 
to be a kin-wrecked “‘ Ceredig”. In Wales, 
Harold Godwinson so depopulated certain areas 
that the women appealed to the king for per- 
mission to marry Englishmen. The Welsh 
princes, when they were not waging hopeless 
war against the Anglo-Normans, conducted 
bloody feuds with each other, so that in the 
male line the P-Celtic aristocracy vanished, 
while their women married the barons and 
moved to England. What happened in the 
north is more complex, and I hope in a later 
issue to write on the buried history of Northum- 
bria. In Ireland, the Q-Celtic military caste 
suffered its own depletion at the hands first of 
the Norsemen, then of the Normans, who 
themselves had Gaulish grandmothers. And so, 
in these outlying territories, the older peoples 
rise again, speaking languages imposed upon 
them by their late masters, and the most 
considerable repository of Celtic ‘“‘ blood ”’ is 
found among the great English families. 


(To be concluded) 








Scythians, from the Kul Oba Vase 
from “* Scythians and Greeks” by E. H. Minns, Oxford University Press 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


AUGUST 


August 1, 1714 


ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER 


On 1st August, 1714, Queen Anne died and the 
Crown of Great Britain passed to George Louis, 
Elector of Hanover, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act of Settlement. The House of Stuart was 
now represented by James Edward, the Old Pre- 
tender, who a year later attempted an invasion of 
Scotland to regain the throne. 


August 1, 1798 


BATTLE OF THE NILE 


In May, 1798, Bonaparte sailed from Toulon for 
Egypt. Nelson, who had long been on the watch, 
missed the French fleet. Reaching Alexandria and 
not finding the enemy, he sailed to Crete and spent 
four weeks searching for Bonaparte. Eventually he 
came upon the French fleet in Aboukir Bay. Sailing 
into the bay in double column, he won a major 
victory, the effect of which was to shut Bonaparte 
up in Egypt with no hope of extrication. 


August 4, 1914 


BRITISH DECLARATION OF WAR 


After sweeping through Belgium and Northern 
France, the German armies were forced back at the 
Battle of the Marne, September, 1914. Static trench 
warfare then developed in France, but operations 
opened in other theatres—lItaly, the Near and Far 
East. The war ended at the Armistice signed in the 
Forest of Compiégne on 11th November, 1918. The 
Peace of Versailles was signed the following year. 


August 5, 1704 


CAPTURE OF GIBRALTAR 


Although Cromwell had proposed the seizure of 
Gibraltar in 1656, it was not until the War of the 
Spanish Succession that the Rock guarding the 
entry to the Mediterranean fell into British hands in 
1704. A combined Anglo-Dutch fleet commanded 
by Sir George Rooke and Sir Cloudesley Shovel 
seized the fortress. For three years from 1799 to 1782 
Gibraltar underwent siege during the American War 
of Independence, but the fortress has remained 
inviolate since its cession to England at the Treaty 
of Utrecht 1713. , 


August 9, 1870 


FIRST EDUCATION ACT PASSED 


The second Reform Act of 1867 had enfranchised a 
million new voters, most of whom were illiterate. 
** We must educate our masters,’ Richard Lowe had 
said, and the outcome was the Education Act intro- 
duced by W. E. Forster. Prior to this, education had 
not been undertaken directly by the State. The Act 
of 1870 created School Boards elected by the rate- 
payers and empowered to levy rates and build “‘board 
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schools ’’ in areas where voluntary schools did not 
exist. In 1880 elementary education became com- 
pulsory and it was made free in 1891. 


August 13, 1704 


THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM 
During the Spanish Succession War, Louis XIV sent 
Marshal Tallard to assist his ally the Elector of 
Bavaria. Their objective was the capture of Vienna. 
Marlborough divined the intention and, deceiving 
the Dutch Pensionary Heinsius as well as Godolphin 
in England, he left Holland and, joining Prince 
Eugene, defeated the Elector at Donauwéorth. 
Though the French united with the Bavarians, their 
combined army was routed at Blenheim. Out of a 
force numbering 60,000, 40,000 French and Bavarians 
were killed or taken prisoner, among them Marshal 
Tallard. 
August 15, 1096 
THE FIRST CRUSADE 


Influenced by the preaching of Peter the Hermit, the 
Council of Clermont, which had met in November, 
1095, to discuss the Investiture Question, endorsed 
the proposal for an expedition to regain the Holy 
Land to start on 15th August, 1096. Though the idea 
met with littke support in England, Robert of 
Normandy, the Conqueror’s eldest son, took a 
number of English with him to the East, where 
Jerusalem was captured (1099) and a Christian state 
set up by Godfrey of Bouillon. 


August 19, 1519 
MAGELLAN’S VOYAGE BEGAN 

Leaving Spain on board the Vittorio, Magellan sailed 
for La Plata and, coasting down Patagonia, passed 
Cape Horn through the straits which now bear his 
name. Crossing the Pacific, he reached the Ladrone 
Islands in the Philippines where he was murdered on 
27th April, 1521. The voyage was completed by 
Sebastian Eleano who returned to Spain with five 
ships in September, 1522. 


August 24, 1§72 


THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOMEW 

Since 1562 France had been the scene of civil war 
between Catholics and Huguenots. The Queen- 
Mother, Catherine de Medici, attempted a policy of 
pacification, but when her son Charles IX fell under 
the influence of Admiral Coligny, the Huguenot 
leader, she acquiesced in a plan proposed by the 
Duc de Guise’s Catholic faction to assassinate the 
Admiral and the principal Huguenots. Most leading 
Huguenots were in Paris in August, 1572, to celebrate 
the marriage of the Protestant Henry of Navarre to 
the King’s sister. 2,000 of them were massacred on 
the night of the 24th. Henry of Navarre himself 
(later Henry IV) had to abjure in order to save his 
life. 
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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


[HE LIFE OF JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. Volume IV : 
1901-1903. By Julian Amery. (Macmillan. 
30s.) 

Mr. Amery takes up The Life of Joseph 
Chamberlain where J. L. Garvin ended his 
third pontifical volume seventeen years ago. 
He now proceeds, with retrospects on some 
ninor themes, to March 1903 ; the story of the 
split over tariff reform waits, presumably, on 
current events at Westminster. 

Mr. Amery is a less self-obtrusive biographer 
than Mr. Garvin, more analytical and technic- 
ally better equipped. He makes few sensational 
revelations ; he has not attempted to supple- 
ment the evidence of Chamberlain’s private 
papers, unequal in interest and importance, 
from the massive archives of the Colonial Office. 
But new evidence does appear, embodied in 
well-written chapters which use the extensive 
material already published ; the meat is here, 
though sometimes it is served as shepherd’s pie, 
and we must take our starch with it. There are 
interesting documents about the negotiation 
and execution of the Peace of Vereeniging, and 
Chamberlain’s subsequent South African tour ; 
and particularly about Chamberlain’s approach 
to Imperial Preference. Here Mr. Amery suc- 
ceeds admirably in distinguishing the different 
strands woven into Chamberlain’s thought— 
the financial obstacles to his plans for social 
reform, the competition of protectionist coun- 
tries with British trade, the plight of Liberal 
Unionism after the 1902 Education Act, and 
the desires of the colonies themselves. Imperial 
Preference seemed the most practical way to 
give substance to Chamberlain’s Imperial 
vision ; but he hoped it would do more besides. 

On foreign affairs, Mr. Amery has dis- 
covered little new ; and in adjudging Chamber- 
lain “‘the chief author of the revolution in 
British foreign policy” he over-values his 
heavy-handed adventures in diplomacy. With 
Germany, Chamberlain negotiated personally, 
and the Germans encouraged him ; there is no 
real evidence of any comparable contact with 
the French. His alleged conversations with 
Paul Cambon in January 1902 are substantiated 
nly by German hearsay; Cambon’s despatches 
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and private letters contain no trace of these or 
any other important transactions. Chamberlain, 
disillusioned with Germany, certainly did use 
his considerable influence with his Cabinet 
colleagues to promote friendship with France. 
There is evidence of this here, though insufficient 
to substantiate Mr. Amery’s implication that 
his role was decisive. But Chamberlain’s 
activity was confined to helping formulate 
policy. He did not throw his great energies 
into achieving the French Entente, as he had 
personally pursued the German alliance ; no 
one in the French Embassy encouraged him as 
Eckardstein had done. Cambon appreciated 
his dominant position in the Cabinet, but also 
realized that the qualities on which it rested 
would make him an intractable negotiator. 
Mr. Amery quotes one of Cambon’s shrewd but 
unflattering judgments; here is another, 
written for President Loubet’s visit to London 
in 1903 : 
“* . . devoid of general ideas, of critical spirit, of 
knowledge of matters beyond his experience, only 
comprehending what he can see with his own eyes 
and touch with his own hands ; but wholly devoted 
to his idea of the moment, which he pursues with 
pitiless asperity.” 
This visit marked Cambon’s only known 
attempt to use Chamberlain directly. Informing 
Delcassé that Chamberlain would be dining 
next to him, he wrote : 

** Chamberlain at present is the British Govern- 
ment ; and I know that he is sick of the Germans 
and would like to turn to us. . . . Chamberlain 
is pride incarnate ; he proclaimed the need for 
an Anglo-German Alliance after a quarter of an 
hour’s conversation with William II, who sprayed 
him with compliments. I think you will be able to 
talk to him more effectively than the Emperor.” 
1903, not 1902, was the crucial year for the 

Entente. Volume V may throw further light 
on Chamberlain’s role, but it would be sur- 
prising if he found much time for amateur 
diplomacy after his return from South Africa. 
Nor is it likely that his Colonial Office facilitated 
the negotiations of 1903-4; there is already 
much evidence of their intransigence over 
Newfoundland fisheries, the New Hebrides, 
and territorial adjustments in Africa. In 1901-2 
Chamberlain was certainly ready to settle these 
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questions—as well as Siam, where agreement would 
be mutually advantageous. But he hoped that 
France would agree to make most of the concessions 
in return for a promise of support in Morocco. By 
1903, Egypt had been thrown into the scales to 
balance Morocco; consequently the remaining 
questions had to be settled on a more equal basis. In 
such transactions, Chamberlain the departmental 
chief never gave much away, even to gain broader 
objectives, as Germany discovered in Portuguese 
Africa and Samoa. Fortunately the French were 
willing to give as well as take. 

Foreign affairs are not the only point on which 
Mr. Amery’s judgments need to be scaled down. 
The biographer, whose telescope is focused upon 
Chamberlain, finds him dominating British politics, 
as did many contemporaries. The historian’s per- 
spective may be rather different. Undoubtedly 
Chamberlain was a big man ; yet his most significant 
action was to split his party. Mr. Amery writes of 
him with admiration and sympathy—biography 
without these qualities would be an unrewarding 
task. But the reader may more often be conscious of 
Chamberlain’s defects. Certainly he was upright, 
sincere, energetic, and frequently perspicacious ; but 
he was also vain, arrogant, impetuous, and im- 
pressionable. Often he displayed true statesmanship 
and vision—in preferring the Colonial Office to the 
Exchequer in 1895, in his pioneer work for colonial 
development, in touring Africa, and planning further 
visits to other colonies. But his statesmanship was 
spasmodic ; the impulses on which he acted, often 
empirically admirable, lacked general direction. His 
native Radicalism, exported to the Empire, achieved 
much of lasting value ; but he did not know where 
Radical Imperialism was leading. He would not 
recognize the Commonwealth of 1951. 

J. D. HARGREAVES. 


ARGYLL IN THE FORTY-FIVE. By Sir James Fergusson. 

(Faber and Faber, 21s.) 

It is sometimes forgotten that almost all the 
adherents of the Campbells refused to take the road 
to Prestonpans and Derby. Even while Prince Charles 
Edward held his Court at Holyrood, the Argyll clans 
were recruiting their militia, stocking their strong- 
places and working out the reckoning. 

There is little to be found in the immense litera- 
ture of the Rebellion concerning the affairs dealt 
with by Sir James Fergusson in this excellent book. 
From much unpublished correspondence he has 
drawn the outlines and the illuminating details of 
the preservation for the Hanoverians—or perhaps 
only for the Duke of Argyll—of the West Coast and 
Scottish Islands from Knoydart and Fort William to 
the Firth of Clyde. It is all here, from the first 
days in Ardnamurcham in August, 1745, to the 
finale at Inveraray in October of the following year, 
when militia arms were once more collected, 
prisoners handed over, final accounts made up, and 
work resumed on Argyll’s new castle. The bulk of 
the papers deal with the actions of Major-General 
John Campbell of Mamore (subsequently 4th Duke 
of Argyll), who was largely responsible for gathering 
information, mustering the loyal Highlanders, 
holding the wild and romantic keeps along the 
shores, reinforcing Fort William and maintaining 
touch with the vessels of the Royal Navy, the final 
arbiters of the struggle. 

The Major-General himself emerges a competent 
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unexciting figure, complaining constantly of his 
ches and pains while he strengthened his garrisons, 
tored his oatmeal, and counted his companies ; in 
he late stages of the Rebellion he very nearly caught 
he fugitive Prince and was for a time the lenient 
aoler of Flora McDonald. It is a pity the Campbells 
s a whole seem such an unlovable clan. Spying 
rom behind their curtains in the Gallowgate at the 


retreating Highland army, they carefully counted the 


ired men. “* Old Archy,” their chief in London, was 
rusted by no one; a splendid reproduction of his 
xead_ taken from Alan Ramsay’s portrait, shows him 


tidy for once, but quite unable to hide the wary 


shrewdness and unscrupulous self-interest which 
yeep through the letters reproduced here. Careful 
nanceuvre went on ceaselessly to keep Campbells 
in power and denigrate open or possible rivals. Their 


militia were almost the only infantry to help the 
dragoons slaughter the broken fugitives on the day 
of Culloden, though after Falkirk, the Atholl Raids, 


ind the Skirmish of Keith, their reputation did not 
thrive. Willing aid was given in the burning of 


shielings (though the loss of rents was lamented). 


It is easy to see why popular imagination has clung 


to the Jacobites. Doomed to drunken exile or torture 


ind death, with their houses burnt, their cattle driven, 
their families lost and hopeless, faced with dreadful 
personal choices between treachery and despair, 
these men strike us as fellow human beings in their 
failure and affliction. The kingdom of this world 
belongs to their opponents. It is probably valuable 
to have the scales tipped a little against popular 
prejudice. 

The illustrations include a telling caricature of 
Cumberland by his own A.D.C. and some charming 
contemporary drawings of the magnificent country- 
side against which the whole story is set, though it 
is a pity that not all the places named in the text 
appear upon the map. Altogether this book is a very 
real contribution to the historical literature of the 
Rebellion. 


T. H. McGuFFIE. 


REUTERS CENTURY, 1851-1951. 
‘Max Parrish, 10s. 6d.) 
4 LIFE IN REUTERS. By Sir 
Hodder and Stoughton, 25s.) 
In the hundred years whose completion was 
celebrated in July, Reuters has exercised an in- 
fluence upon the British press which is exceeded by, 
perhaps, no other institution save the Times. Indeed, 
there is a striking parallelism between them. Each 
has passed through the same cycle of inception as a 
private commercial undertaking, acceptance as a 
national and imperial organ, conflict with the rising 
tide of mass-circulation proprietorship (represented 
in each case principally by Northcliffe) and finally, 
establishment as a public, non-profit-making trust. 
But whereas the Walter dynasty of the Times has 
survived throughout as a continuing link, the 
Reuter family’s connection ended on the day in 1915 
when the second Baron committed suicide, and left 
his agency to extricate itself from near-disaster. 
Sir Roderick Jones’s masterful ambition in seizing 
the succession ushered in a period of financial con- 
solidation and journalistic feuding both at home and 
abroad. In A Life in Reuters, Sir Roderick presents 
an extended narrative of his role in the years IQIS 
to 1941 which, though naturally partisan, is full of 
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In four centuries music has developed as much 
as any of the arts, but it is one of the beauties of 
good musie that though it may be old, it is never 
out-of-date. The Elizabethan madrigal seems as 
fresh today as when it was first written, That 
is why we, at Decea’s, have taken pains to make 
our Long Playing records representative of all 
periods and all styles of music. Every individual 
music lover has his personal likes and dislikes 
and it would be a Herculean task completely to 
satisfy all tastes, but we believe that the Deeca 
Long Playing catalogue,* recently published 
and now available at dealers throughout the 
country, contains much that will appeal to 
everyone. From William Byrd’s “Mass for four 
voices”’ to Samuel Barber's latest symphony ; 
from the unaccompanicd violin sonatas of Bach 
to Weber's romantic opera ‘Der Freischiitz ” 
these represent a variety of choice which can 
only be fully appreciated when you read the 
catalogue itself. And now 
themselves. 


about the records 
Firstly, they are surface-quiet, with 
hardly any backyround noise. Then, as one would 
expect of full frequeney range recordings, they 
are outstanding for fidelity of instrumental tone 
and musical balance. They bring you the best 
of the world’s music performed by artists of 
international fame, 


*Price 16 or 1/9 ineluding postage from us, 
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information and personal revelation. Anyone who 
wishes to get the feel of the negotiations by which 
the flow of news is determined in the competitive 
world of modern newspaper finance cannot do better 
than to read chapters 28 to 31 which give an account 
of the part-sale of Reuters to the Press Association 
in 1925. 

Compared with the first-hand, if often verbose, 
narrative of Sir Roderick Jones, Mr. Graham 
Storey’s official history makes rather pale reading. 
This is no Times History. Within the limits of a 
modest 270-odd pages, Mr. Storey has written a 
readable and balanced narrative, which will give the 
layman a clear enough account of the main outlines 
of the Reuter story. Unfortunately it leaves the dark 
places as little illuminated as before, and on the many 
controversial episodes in Reuter history, fails to 
provide the evidence which alone could enable the 
reader to make up his mind for himself. On page 164 
the misleading impression is conveyed that Theodore 
Roosevelt was President of the United States in 1917. 
Equally misleading, though less refutable, is the 
claim on page 237 that the Chicago Tribune is the 
** most influential newspaper in the American Middle 
West”’. 

H. G. NICHOLAS. 


ARCHAIC MARBLE SCULPTURE FROM THE ACROPOLIS, 
a Photographic Catalogue by the late Humfry 
Payne and Gerard Mackworth-Young. New and 
Revised Edition 1950. (The Cresset Press. 
£3 35. * | ae 
When the first edition of this fine publication 

appeared in 1936, not Jong after the tragically early 
death of Humfry Payne, it was generally recognized 
as something very unusual in the world of classical 
archaeology and criticism. Its scholarship and 
authority could not be in doubt for it was the product 
of two successive Directors of the British School at 
Athens. Yet it was disturbing to certain minds in the 
world of learning, for there were then, and still are, 
the kind of people who welcome dullness as sure 
evidence of scientific efficiency in archaeology, but 
here, in Payne’s sixty-five pages of Introduction and 
Notes, is writing which is fresh and sensitive, while 
there is also an understanding of the minds and 
feelings of Greeks in the sixth and early fifth cen- 
turies B.c. The book is a positive contribution to 
the history of Athens, as well as to art criticism, and 
it shows a wealth of imagination. 

Two remarkable discoveries came out of Payne’s 
work, since he was able to prove that two master- 
pieces of archaic sculpture—the Rampin head in the 
Louvre and the so-called Aphrodite of Lyons—were 
originally parts of marble Athenian statuary by 
identifying the remaining portions of these figures 
in the Acropolis Museum. The Rampin head fits 
on to the marvellous torso of a youthful horseman 
who—in Payne’s view—is an earlier work of the 
same artist who produced the most charming and 
delightful of all marble statues of girls—the famous 
Peplos kore (No. 679). 

It is with a special interest that I have re-read 
after fifteen years the arguments which are adduced 
in this book for an earlier dating of the biggest of all 
the Acropolis korai, the so-called kore of Antenor. 
But I am still unconvinced, mainly for the reason 
that the eyes of this figure were once fitted with 
bronze eyelashes such as were attached to other 
famous statues like the Spartan ‘‘ Leonidas ” and the 
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Delphic Charioteer ; and though these were both 
made after the Persian wars one feels a difficulty in 
regarding Antenor’s kore as much earlier than 
about 510 B.C. 

The Introduction is followed by a List of Plates 
and a Bibliography which has been brought com- 
pletely up to date in the present edition by Sir John 
Beazley, and since references to the text are included 
in the Concordance of Museum numbers and plates, 
the book has been made even more convenient for the 
use of scholars. 

Gerard Mackworth-Young, who in 1936 suc- 
ceeded Humfry Payne as Director of the British 
School at Athens, is responsible for the magnificent 
collection of photographs which give so fine an 
impression of the great series of archaic marbles in 
the Acropolis Museum. In the 1936 edition the 
blocks were printed on one side of the paper only 
and the paper itself was thicker and of better quality 
In this new edition the paper shortage has obliged 
the publishers to print on both sides, which inevitably 
involves some disadvantages, especially since the 
Plates were not originally planned to be set up in 
facing pairs. That, however, is a thing that cannot 
be helped, and a careful comparison between the two 
editions shows that in some cases the printers have 
achieved finer details in the newer volume. 

This book must be a delight to any lover of the 
art produced in one of the greatest cities during the 
most splendid period of its historical development. 


CHARLES SELTMAN. 


LETTERS FROM AMERICA, 1773-1780, edited by Eric 
Robson, M.A. (Manchester University Press. 
12s. 6d.) 

To the soldier, all wars are much the same. 
** C’est l’affaire du General. The only blessing. . . 
of a military life is a total exemption from the neces- 
sity of thinking.”” Anyone who remembers Army 
life might recognize the quotation ; in fact, it comes 
from a letter of Sir James Murray’s, written in 1777. 

This Scots officer was serving at Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, as a Captain commanding the Light 
Infantry Company of the 57th Regiment of Foot 
and his remarks were addressed to his sister and 
brother-in-law, Bessie and David Smyth, of Methven 
Castle, Perthshire. It is typical of him—a shrewd, 
intelligent, observant man, with a flair for individual 
expression that makes his correspondence an 
acceptable offering to the twentieth century. In 
collecting these twenty-four letters, Mr. Robson 
has made a valuable addition to the woefully small 
list of British eye-witnesses’ accounts of the American 
War of Independence—an ignoble list compared to 
the huge American output of diaries, letters and 
memoirs. 

The most interesting feature of the letters is the 
reflection of the extraordinarily low opinion in which 
the British held the native Americans. ‘“‘ Cowardly ”’, 
“rascals”, “‘ canaille’’, and ‘“‘ the poorest mean- 
spirited scoundrels ” are some of the phrases used by 
Sir James Murray. And yet, even before he left Cork, 
the author confides his doubts as to the possibility 
of subduing the vast area of the colonies. 

A brief chronology of the main campaigns of the 
war would have been helpful in enabling the reader 
to fit the Scotsman’s movements into the general 
picture of these momentous years. 

A. D. WILSON. 
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BLUE BOOKS: 


Reports of Royal Commissions and Select Com- 
uttees and other Parliamentary papers contain much 
aluable material often unknown to students and 
esearch-workers. In forthcoming issues HISTORY 
TODAY proposes to publish a number of selections 
‘rom the Parliamentary documents of a hundred 
ears ago. 

PASSENGERS IN MERCHANT VESSELS 

‘** An Act for regulating the Carriage of Passengers 
n Merchant Vessels” [12 & 13 Vict., c. 33] was 

passed on 13th July 1849. On 27th March 1851 the 
House of Commons ordered “‘ That a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the Working of 
the Passengers’ Act, and to report whether any and 
what further Protection is required by Emigrants 
during the Passage or at the Port of Embarkation. ”’ 
This Select Committee’s Report (H.C. 632) was 
printed in August 1851. These are extracts from it : 

** Out of 280,849 persons who emigrated in the 
year 1850, not less than 257,663 sailed for America. 

. . Of this number 174,188 sailed from Liverpool 
igainst 106,661 from all other ports. . Of this 
emigration nine-tenths are stated to be Irish pro- 
eeding to America. 

“* At Liverpool, owing to the immense scale on 
which the trade is carried on, and the rapidity with 
which it has sprung up . . . considerable abuses have 
yecome systematized in the trade. . . . Instances have 
occurred where emigrants have paid their passage 
money to unauthorized or to insolvent parties, and 
upon arrival at Liverpool have found no ship... 

“The moment the emigrant sets foot on the 
vharf he is beset by a crowd of runners or crimps, 
who seize upon his luggage for the carrying of which 
they make a high charge, though he is both willing 
ind able to carry it himself. . . . These runners are for 

the most part themselves lodging-house keepers ; 
but their profit is derived not so much from the 
odgings for which a very reasonable price seems to 
be charged, namely, 4d. per night for a bed with the 
use of the fire for cooking, as from the percentage 
claimed by the runner from the passenger broker and 
the various tradesmen to whom he takes the emigrant. 
He receives 74 per cent on the amount of the pas- 
enger money. . . . The passenger broker reimburses 
himself .. . by charging a commission of 124 per cent 
igainst the charterer or shipowner. 

“The emigrant is further persuaded by the 
unner that it is necessary to lay in a stock of pro- 
isions for the voyage, and is taken to stores where 
1e is made to purchase provisions, utensils, and other 
iticles generally unnecessary, and frequently of 
inferior quality, under pretence that he will not be 
eceived on board ship without them. For all these 
hings he is made to pay an extortionate price, and 
yn all of them the runner receives a percentage of 
trom § to 10 per cent, and in some cases more. The 

unner then persuades the emigrant that it is necessary 
o change for dollars any English money that he may 
.ave. on the pretence that it will not pass in America. 
if the dollar is given at 4s. 6d., which is the usual 
yrice, ‘ the emigrant’ says one witness, ‘is not so 
sadly off,’ but the emigrant is often given some other 
oreign coin instead of dollars, and which does not 
ome up to the value of the dollars by 20 per cent, 
ind is of course of a description less serviceable in 
\merica than English coin. 
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** The passengers are expected to cook for them- 
selves. The accommodation for cooking is in- 
sufficient. The caboose in large ships may have a 
range of fires capable of accommodating 15 or 20 
persons at a time, each of whom occupies from half 
an hour to three-quarters of an hour in preparing the 
meal for himself and his family. . . . Many get no 
cooked food till night and some are occasionally 
reduced to eat raw flour or meal, a diet which 
frequently produces dysentery. 

“ The berthing of emigrants appears to be capable 
of great improvement. The practice is to leave the 
whole deck in which the emigrants are berthed 
undivided in any way, except that a few cabins in the 
stern are screened off by canvas or wooden bulk- 
heads, to constitute what are called second cabins, at 
a rather higher fare. In this long room all the 
passengers, men, women and children, married and 
single, undress and sleep alike. 

“* So far as the emigration to the United States is 
concerned, there is little hope of effectually checking 
its abuses until some arrangement be made between 
the United States and Her Majesty’s Government for 
an impartial and careful inspection of emigrant ships, 
whether British or American, arriving in the ports of 
that country.” 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


In 1850 a Select Committee had recommended 
that a bigger and better Gallery should be built. In 
August 1851, H.C. 642 was printed; it was the 
** Report of the Commissioners appointed to consider 
the question of a site”’. The following are from it : 

The New Gallery’s site would need “an 
insulated position where the Gallery may be secured 
from the obstructions to light and air occasioned by 
neighbouring buildings and where additional space 
may hereafter be provided. . . . The neighbourhood 
of the Royal Parks would supply some of these 
requirements . . . they are the only grounds which 
remain safe for future years amidst the growth of the 
metropolis. . . .”” The clay soil of the Regent’s Park 
was thought “ unfavourable to the preservation of 
pictures”. . . and the dry soil of Hyde Park and 
Kensington ‘‘ naturally attracted our attention.” 

“From 15 to 20 acres of land with a frontage to 
the Park might yet be obtained at a reasonable price. 
. . . If the outlay for such purpose be deemed in- 
expedient . . . no eligible site can be obtained except 
by appropriating for this purpose a portion of 
Kensington Gardens, on the side adjoining the 
Bayswater Road. . . . These gardens are of such value 
for the health and recreation of the inhabitants of 
the metropolis that any interference with them even 
for this important national purpose, may be deemed 
objectionable. . . . The dryness of the soil and the 
comparative freedom from smoke, would favour the 
preservation of the Pictures, while the distance from 
the more crowded districts of the metropolis would 
be less felt on account of the beauty of the approaches. 

* Another space between Kensington Palace and 
the Bayswater Road also attracted our attention,” 
but to use it “ would necessitate the removal of 
many beautiful trees’. The first site was favoured. 

[The Gallery, of course, stayed where it was ; 
eighteen years later the Royal Academy went to 
Burlington House and the National Gallery was 
enlarged.| 


NEWS OF RESEARCH—I 


MILITARY HISTORY 
By ERIC ROBSON 


Life in any army on active service has never been 
the constantly moving scene of battle it is so often 
represented to be ; it is episodic, a life of drudgery, 
varied with moments of intense activity and fear. 
Such is not the stuff of “drum and trumpet ” 
history, and for this reason, the history of the British 
Army, its administration and organization, still 
remains to be written—from the general and unit 
routine orders and returns, from diaries and letters 
written by ordinary serving officers and soldiers, who 
had to suffer from the mismanagement of their 
superiors whose more accessible apologias have too 
long been accepted as history. It is from such 
minutiae, neglected by many military historians, 
that an accurate picture of everyday life in the British 
Army will be constructed. There is one further 
difficulty. Because of the social classes from which 
troops were drawn, almost all the literary evidence 
dealing with their life, outlook, and conditions, has 
been given so far by their not always sympathetic 
nor unbiassed officers. If letters and diaries written 
by the men do exist, it is of the highest moment for a 
balanced picture of army life that they be brought 
to light, and worked on. Hence the importance of 
the forthcoming Letters of Private Wheeler, edited 
by Captain Liddell Hart,' covering the years 1807- 
1828, and ‘the evidence provided regularly in the 
Fournal of the Society for Army Historical Research. 
Then, as Lieutenant -Colonel Burne has recently 
shown,’ the military historian still has one living 
manuscript—the ground—before him: it would be 
well if more would get down to it in the reconstruc- 
tion of campaigns. 

The lessons of war, which each generation has to 
learn afresh, can also be applied anew to the study 
of particular campaigns. The War of American 
Independence was the “‘ Burma campaign ” of the 
eighteenth century—with similar problems of supply, 
of terrain, of tactics, of climate, of living conditions, 
of inter-service co-operation, and of morale. The 
importance of supply needs little stressing to-day. 
Is it not time to reconsider the difficulties on this 
head faced by Generals Gage, Howe, and Clinton, 
in a country whose inhabitants were indifferent or 
hostile, and where modern methods of transport did 
not exist? “No rivers for the transportation of 
supplys, and land carriages are not to be procured,” 
wrote Gage in July 1775: victories could not be 
consolidated “ thro the want of every necessity to 
march into the country.”*> When the British pursuit 
of the disorganized Americans across New Jersey 
in 1776 took nineteen days to cover seventy-four 
miles against an army incapable of effective resistance, 
may not the solution be found in the more practical 
reasons of destroyed bridges, bad roads and weather, 
than in the customary charge of “ sloth and inac- 
tivity ” against Howe ? The acute casualty awareness 
of the present century, again apparent in Korea, is 
not new ; a correspondent of the Earl of Huntingdon 
in 1776 commented “one daring attempt, if un- 
successful, would ruin our affairs in this part of the 
world and the difficulty of getting troops, and such 


troops, is so great that we ought not to hazard our 
men without the evident prospect of accomplishing 
our purpose,’’* justifying Howe’s description of his 
army as “‘ the stock upon which the national force in 
America must in future be grafted.’”’® The concentra- 
tion of outstanding officers and men from the Army 
and the Royal Marines to form the Commandos 
had its predecessor in the special Grenadier and 
Light Infantry battalions, similarly criticized for 
** skimming ” the pick of the forces as a whole. 
Those who condemn training as_ elaborate 
preparation for improbable contingencies should 
ponder John Knox recording in 1757 exercises “ to 
make the troops acquainted with the nature of the 
service they are going upon; also to render the 
smell of powder more familiar to the young soldiers.” 
In this battle practice, field-pieces were employed, 
and casualties suffered: ‘“‘ every incident is shewn 
to us .. . that can almost occur upon actual service.’’® 
Or there is the evergreen controversy of relations 
between civilian ministers and military commanders. 
Were ministers really dictating the details of a 
campaign waged three thousand miles away in a 
country of which they knew nothing, or was this 
accusation a convenient shelter for generals incom- 
petent to use the latitude allowed them—as Howe 
was in 1777, or Cornwallis in 1780-1? These few 
problems disclose my own interests. Professor W. B. 
Willcox, now engaged in editing the papers of 
Clinton at Ann Arbor, Michigan, will doubtless deal 
with many more, as well as providing evidence for a 
re-appraisal of that maligned commander. 

Finally, there is the work in progress under the 
direction of J. R. M. Butler on the official history 
of the Second World War. A broad survey from an 
inter-service point of view is promised rather than 
separate accounts of the parts played by each of the 
three services. As the war was planned and fought, 
so will its history be written. Thus we may be spared 
that catalogue of dates, formations, place and personal 
names which too often do duty for the military 
historian. The fog of war should not obscure the 
pages describing it. 


' To be published shortly by Faber. 


7A. H. Burne, The Battlefields of England, 
Methuen. 


3C. E. Carter (ed.), The Correspondence of 
General Thomas Gage, 1763-1775, 2 vols. New 
Haven 1931-3, vol. I, p. 418. 


* Historical Manuscripts Commission, Hastings 
MSS, vol. III, p. 186. 


5 To Germain, 6 August 1776. Colonial Office 
Manuscripts, ¢.0.5 : 93,461. 


® 17 July 1757, A. G. Doughty [ed.-, The Fournal 
of Captain Fohn Knox, 3 vols., Quebec 1914-6, 
vol. I, pp. 38-9. 
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SIR, A LETTER OF FROUDE’S 
In connection with the article on J. A. Froude 
and his History of England, published in the July 
issue, the following enlightening letter may be of 
interest. It was written by him in January, 1867, 
to his sister-in-law, Mrs. George Carr Glyn :— 
** Your friend will have had enough of me and 
my book by the time she has got to the end of the 
next volumes, for I shall make them thick. They 
will be heavy in hand and they will be ended by 
reader as well as writer with a sigh of relief. 
*“* Fourteen years I have been at it already. Add 
three more which are yet before me and shall I 
not have given a large enough slice of my life to 
whitewashing Henry the Eighth, who remains as 
black as ever, and maligning every lady I come 
in contact with in the vain hope of raising his 
character by contrast. 
** After all this I ought surely to have a few 
years of leisure to repent of my misdeeds.” 
Yours faithfully, 
S. W. SHELTON, 
Lombard Street, E.C.3. 


SIR, THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

In the Historical Calendar for July, it is stated 
that the Bastille riot was “ the start of the French 
Revolution.” This is, of course, a mis-statement. 
From Tocqueville’s research into the ‘“ Ancien 
Régime ”’, it is evident that the French Revolution 
began, not in 1789, but in 1787. 

It is strange that few Histories of France, which 
have been published in England, mention the great 
Administrative Revolution of 1787 inaugurated by 
Louis XVI. In fact, by the time of the Bastille 
Revolt, the chaotic system of Old Order Administra- 
tion had been practically swept away. The inten- 
dant in his Province, the subdelegate in his District, 
and the Syndic in his Parish had been the administra- 
tive backbone of Royal rule since the time of Louis 
XIV. These officials, though they had not yet dis- 
appeared in 1789, had for two years been impotent, 
as many records attest. 

Tocqueville considered that this Revolution 
marked the commencement of the French Revolution, 
for as he said, the French people no longer knew 
who were in fact their masters. The bread riots of 
1788, and the Bastille revolt of 1789 were merely 
two visible signs of the disorder and anarchy which 
had prevailed since 1787. Yours, etc., 

K. BUTTERFIELD, 
Shrewsbury. 
SIR, METAHISTORY 

I do not think any of your contributors have 
sorted the thing out quite satisfactorily. There are, 
surely, three types of work :—“‘ pure” history, 
absolutely disinfected of philosophy or propaganda— 
a very modern concept ; secondly, all the great his- 
torical classics from Thucydides to Froude and later, 
where the writer is not ashamed of his “ moral ”’, 


and consciously or unconsciously allows his treat- 
ment to be fashioned by it ; lastly, philosophies of 
history such as those of Toynbee and I suppose Marx 
and many others, which try to show what the whole 
thing boils down to. 


Yours, etc., 
D. C. SOMEREVLL, 
Benenden, Kent. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR, FOR EXAMINATION 


As history-master in a small grammar-school I 
have to ask myself whether it is worth while spending 
30s. out of my precious text-book allocation on a 
magazine for circulation amongst the small group 
of VIth Formers taking History. From the point of 
view of stimulating their general reading and en- 
couraging knowledge of a historical background 
wider than their examination syllabus gives, I think 
it is, but I should feel happier about it if each issue 
contained something that might be of definite 
examination value to students working for the 
Advanced Stage of the General Certificate examina- 
tion. My pupils are taking at least two other subjects 
besides History and therefore lack the time for too 
much outside reading; their prime purpose in 
remaining at school in the VIth Form is to pass the 
Advanced General Certificate examination, and the 
History examiners tend to emphasize the political 
aspect. Such an article as the one on Strafford or the 
more recent one on Salisbury can therefore be much 
more useful from my point of view than, say, the 
articles on towns or Meat from Argentina. 

I am not for a moment advocating that History 
Today should be turned into a sort of examination 
cram. All I ask is that in framing your series of 
articles you should keep in mind that a large number 
of your customers are grammar schools whose VIth 
Forms have to take examinations, and to try and 
include, say, one article in each issue which might 
be of help to them. Articles which put a thing in its 
broad setting or offer a comparison are invaluable 
to young students ; e.g., a comparison of the ideals 
and work of the Concert of Europe after 1815 with 
those of the League of Nations, and United Nations, 
themes running through British foreign policy, a 
comparison of the chief enlightened despots of the 
eighteenth century, or of, say, Cavour and Bismarck 
in the nineteenth century. The development of the 
British Prime Minister is the kind of article I have 
in mind. 

Yours, etc., 
GEOFFREY HOLMES, 
Ottery St. Mary. 


SIR, ILLUSTRATIONS 


I would like to add my support to a point made 
by one of your correspondents (E. J. Elliot in the 
April issue) that the illustrations need to be more 
closely related to the text. I can’t help feeling that 
the selection of illustrations is too frequently left to 
someone who is not the author of the article. 
Obviously if the author will not indicate his choice, 
it is a difficult matter to find suitable illustrations, 
but I feel that there is a great opportunity here to 
use related pictorial matter, and that at times editorial 
policy could be a trifle more scrupulous. 

My admiration of your periodical is, however, 
almost unbounded. I think that you are doing a real 
service educationally. 

Yours, etc., 
ANDREW MORGAN, 
Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 


(Authors are, in fact, always consulted as to the 
choice of illustrations. —EDs.) 
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LORD ROSEBERY ON GLADSTONE’S 
LAST CABINET 


Introduced by Winston S. Churchill 


In our October and November issues, 
by courtesy of Lord Rosebery, we are 
publishing a document that we believe 
to be of exceptional interest—a contem- 
porary account by the fifth Earl of 
Rosebery of Mr. Gladstone’s Last Cabinet. 
This record, which Lord Rosebery com- 
piled to correct any false statements that 
might subsequently be made, has not 
before been published. It now appears 
with an introduction by the Rt. Hon, 
Dens S. Churchill, O.M., C.H., M.P, 
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